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1 bout de Geck tp decide, eee eee 
r ny Wa oy eo pen 
years, from the zenith of human grandeur to a ſtate of poverty, con- 
"tempt, and imbecility, if the invention of lettets had not enabled manki 
.to tranſmit to future generations the meaſures of princes and of miniſters, 
N r into the motives of their oondud. r 


1s'16 the fidelity of Kiftory, Ares dhe indebted ihn th emacs: 
„ authority; and if the 
dread of being expoſed to after times has operated as a check to tyranny 
and ſawleſs ambition, we have'only to lament that it has not been of . 
ee in all nations nd in i Ur of the wd. 09 . 


The innucherabie inſtances in which a conkiderable 3 of the hs 
| ſpecics have groaned beneath the yoke of unfeeling deſpotiſm, abundantly 
prove that this apprehenſion has not been equal to the-taſk of J 
the views and deſigns. of princes to the intereſts and happineſs of their 
ſubjects; on the cbntrary, the hiſtory of human nature is crouded with 
examples of perfidy, cruelty, and oppreſſion, which no circumſtances could 
- Juſtify, Erlln ee a7; 
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From the earlieſt period of recorded time, we 
inen . their o 


| that the luſt of do: 
to their ſab- 


— ares 
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N and that from the firſt eſtabliſhment of pil ſociety, mankind "a 


ever been  eigaged in reſiſting Avery, and contending for thoſe rights, which 


Providence, in its infinite wiſdom, having decreed to all, never intended 


as the excluſive property of a ftw. The annals of the world are replete- 


with contentions. for unlimited power on one hand, and with inſtances of 


reſiſtance on the other; and while princes, ambitious of prerogative, have 
5 derive their right to ſovereignty from heaven, the people, no leſs 


of tbeſ{libggi have den 
Ee ee 


| The various commotions in which this country hath bu engaged ſince 
the Norman vonqueſt, have always terminated in favour. of the people; 
and if they have not cultivated the advantages which they have gained 
over deſpotiſm, as they, might, and as they ought to have done, and if they 
Re neglected to perfect our excellent model of a conſtitution into a 
"manent and incorruptible ſyſtem of government, it is becauſe the ti times bf 


civil diſcord do not afford leiſbre for reflection, and mankind, e 


inchined they way be to ſecure memſelves frum iymaay and oppreſſion, are 
cer Im cue xn oP nh far ea of pens nl gd. t 


er page w 11143} 10 - 23118 NA. tai ; 18 37 

That Crom well felt the juſtive of, Ibis. obſervation, is ex ent From Wl 
anxiety he diſcovered, and the extreme caution with which he per- 
wa ae Kiniſelf "during the oft paried of, hit uſurpation. 


1 18. ; 1; 01798 ' 05; 1 n Bac . at 


The nation 8 far from being reconciled t to: his authority, Kidd | 


| ene. and duplieity of Charles. + 8 had been  Punithed "with death, 


nor could his vigorous, or, rather his magnanimous adminiſtration, obtain 
the confidence or the PR ſufficient to we an to his n | 


7 111 
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0 n * the firſt; 8 3 10 e LOR 
"hi authority of parliament ; committing the r of 5 people to priſon. during 
. pleaſure, and afterwards oppreſſi them with heavy fines, for having Alka gel der dey 
to their conſtituents with many other afts of violence and infaſtice. Theſe webe the thea- 
* with which THAT weak and inglorious reign aboanted, and which fifially, dut 


 elecrolty, brought the royal traĩtor to the B LOCK. 


WE have ſeen members of the houſe of, commons in our time deprived of their Geil and 
military employments, for having defended the rights of the people in parliament igainft the 


 -eficrdachments of the crown; and who. would, as well as Sir Miles Hobbart, Sir P. Hay- 
man, Seiden, Coriton, Long. and Strode, in the time of Charli rhe Frag, bave been fn, 


.and impriſoned, if FEAR had not operated us a check to zbar power, which could not e- 
ercife its full reſentment, without the riſque of its again reverting to the people, from 
whom it originated, and to whom it belongs, nn ang it. 

8 | With 
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title of Protector, but the avidity with which the whole kingdom at his 
death invited the fugitive ſon of the convicted tyrant to the exerciſe of 
the: regal authority, proves to us how impatient they were for the reſtora- 
tion of monarchy, en ce 
ON | | 


neee nnn 1688. "My 


expulſion of James II. was infinitely more agreeable to the general ſenſe 
of the nation, than the death of his father had been; and it was reaſona- 
ble to have expected, after the injurious treatment which they had received 
from a ſucceſſion of kings, and the noble ſpirit with which they had aſſert - 
ed their rights, that E, would have ſecured themſelves as effectu- 


ally as poſſible againſt future danger; but the indecent alacrity with 
which they meanly implored the inſtrument of their revenge to become 


their ſovereign, is an irretragable argument, that the multitude under- 
AO obedieace 8 better than the bleſſings of liberty. 


' William III. who was at once a politician and a ſoldier, preferred the 
cabinet to the field, and. accompliſhed that by intrigue, which he was too 
prudent to attempt with the ſword. He perfectly underſtood” the character 


of the people with whom he had to deal, and had recourſe to art, to ob- 
tain what force could never have procured. His firſt care was to eſtabliſh 
a monied, in oppoſition to the landed intereft : hence the origin of funds, . 


which are now equal to half the value of the whole landed 


property . 
| of the kingdom, and which have enabled his ſucceſſors to undermine, and 


in ſome inſtances to deſtroy, the virtue and the ** of our government, 
without Tipiating its forms. 


The three eſtates of the kingdom indeed ll preſerve a appearances, and 
ve ſubmit to laws which ate yet enacted under the forms which the conſti- 
tution preſcribes, but no man can be audacious, or ignorant enough, ko 
afficm, that the people, at this time, are faithfully repreſented; and it is 
certainly of very little import to them, whether they are enſlaved by a 
STANDING ARMY, or 2 MERCENARY PARLIAMENT, 'The latter 


mode affords impunity indeed to the prince, and ſecures him from EX. 
ILE che BLOCK, and it is this eanſfideration alone, perhaps, * 


| PURI the infolens tyranny f a. military force. 
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With/an day indeed ut bis devotion, he contrived: Gn a 7 


1 1 


it "oY the impatience already deſcribed, to dons muſt ale 
We aumerous defects, with which the conſtitution abounds; and though 
the wiſdom of our anceſtors vs principally directed to eircumnſeribe the 
regal authority, and to give to the body of the people the greateſt, or 
rather the moſt important ſhare in the government, by allotting to their 
repreſentatives the excluſive right of diſpoſing, in the firſt inſtance, of their 
property; yet the enormous power of the crown, and the means 
which it poſſeſſes of detaching the repreſentative from the intereſts of his 
conſtituent, by adminiſtering to his neceſſities, if a needy man, of to 
his pleaſures or his vanity, if a voluptuous or an ambitions man, has 
in a great meaſure defeated the wholeſome policy and precaution ; of 
our forefathers, and left us little elle 5 boaſt of, than a rn w_ 
rea, of their intentions. 11 A N : 


ww 
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The avowed venality of 8. commons, Auch t in "ou ry e of n 
Hilo of corruption, that was introduced among us at the commence- 
ment of the preſent ae courted ſecrecy and obſcurity, no longer ſeeks 

the ſilent ſhade of night, but in open day triumphs in its guilt, and claims 
the wages of iniquity as its right. Places of truſt or profit, titles or 
penſions, are the objects to which the. repreſentative and Ariftoctatic 
bodies look up, and as the ſovereign is entruſted with the diſpoſal of them, 


an implicit acquieſcence to his meaſures W moſt likely be the rm | 
| Yon 09; Vick they. wy Ree, | | 
#34 cath Þ: th r 6 3 | 
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..*It is ancacaſiary to enumerate hes many proofs which exiſt of 88 infide- 
ity; but there is a recent inſlance of it, ſo peculiarly marked with a thorough con- 
tempt of all principle, and even of all reſpe& to appearances, that it will neither be 


impertinent, » nor punts uſeleſs, on the eve of Ne to NON. | 


, In the year 1773, ane of the repreſentatives of the people diltinguiſhed bimſelf by a 
warm and aQive oppoſition to adminiſtration, and eſpecially to the firſt lord of the admi- 
ralty, whom he then affirmed to be incapable of diſcharging the truſt repoſed in bim; 
the dock - yards were deſcribed a8 unprovided with a ſufficient quantity of ftores, the 
King's ſhips aſſerted to be monldering to ruin for want of repairs, and the enormous 
ſums of public money, voted for theſe particular ſervices, were ſaid to have been applied to 
. the obtaining of an undue influence over the county and town of Huntingdon. The 
_ miſapplication of the ſupplies, the deplorable ſtate of the navy, and the wilful, and ſome- 
times contemptuous, negle& of its officers, whoſe names were not regiſtered in the black 
lik of paraſites and favourites at the admiralty, n eee 


[ $1]. , 
It is unneceſſary to illuſtrate the Juſtice of this a by a repeti- ; 
tion of facts, which are familiar to the meaneſt individual in the empire. 
Ii is ſufficient to obſerve, that it is a truth known-and-acknowledged 
2- political writers of all denominations,” and that the difficulty of pre- 
venting this diſhonourable traffic between the prince and the ſenate, has 
in a manner reconciled, or at leaſt rendered us indifferent to an evil, 


"which our anceſtors had not capacity or prudence to prevent; but how- 
ever defective the conſtitution may have been tranſmitted to us, however 


liable it may be to abuſes, the greater and the more evident is the ob- 


ligation in us to guard its vulnerable parts, and nen if ee the at- 
tacks of ſecret or avowed enemies. 


The authority which has been exerciſed in this reign over the repreſen- 
tatives of the people, is not only ' incompatible with the ſpirit. of a free 
government, but directly contrary to the particular obligations of a Britiſh 
ſovereign, who is indebted to the generoſity of the people alone oe the 

| r of his family to the regal dignity. 


i 
thunder of this gentleman's FLY” Maky were A into an opinion of his zeal ' 
and fincerity by the violence and conſtancy of bis declamation ; and the popularity he 


had acquired, both in and ont of parliament, rendered him an OP of ton much 
conſequence to be diſregarded or contemned. _ 


._  Overtures were accordingly made, and the nation, in 8 beheld him 1 con- 
vert to miniſtry, and like all converts, a violent perſecutor of the ſe& he had deſerted ; * 
From this moment, he appeared in a new character; he appeared as the friend and com- 
panion of the miniſter whom he had inſulted ; and, now no longer the exemy, bat the hardy 

- champion, of the admiralty, we hear him juſtifying, a» far as noiſe and impudence can jaſ- 

 tify, the very meaſures which he had before reprobated and oppoſed, and eager to throw 


down his gauntlet at the firſt man who preſames to queſtion the ane of his noble 
"Patron and benefaQor. | 5 


Povefty may ſometimes tempt, and ambition ſeduce, men to give up their principles 
and opinion; but no joſtance can be produced, in the annals of hiſtory, in which ſo 


uniform and poſitive a diſregard to truth and decency appears, as in the public conduct of 
this gentleman. | 
Ho long an inſulted nine e ! to an been NET NP" & fe- 
preſentation, and confide their liberties with men of ſuch character and principles, is a - 
queſtion which preſcience alone can decide ; but that a ſpeedy and ſpirited exertion on 
their part is become neceſſary, is a truth which no one will be audacious enough to diſ- 


pute, who ſeriouſly reſſects on the proceedings of the preſent reign, and the ſcandalous 
yenality of both Houſes of Parliament, 


: » 
: F 
* o * ” 4 
4 : 
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proceed, and / againſt which it behoves us to act with 
| but ar the fame time with dignity and with VIGOUR. To avert the miſ- 


| fufficiently obvious when we recollect the meaſures which have been adopted, 
law, and . ſometimes in defiance of it, by the confidential ſervants of the 


crown. Our on immediate ſafety, independent of our obligations ü 
poſterity, requires public aſſociations for the ſecurity: of public liberty: 


— 


18 1 


mmh eee of this alumed- ids at wt 4s 


chief from, perhaps, the preſent generation, it behoves us to be vigilant 
and reſolute ; and the neceſlity. of vigilance and reſolution on our part js 


and the violence which has been offered, ſometimes under the ſanction of 


and though it may neither be abſolutely juſt nor expedient af this moment, 


to withdraw the truſt which we have delegated, yet ir is requiſite that 


we ſhould watch the conduct of miniſters and of parliament with extreme 


caution, and no longet ſuffer" the one to 1 N VAD E, nor” the other © 


BETRAY, thole W W i is * ede 40" meander 
protect. 


At a ""— like the ee big wick Hy wed hh Aifficuley, ie 


is incumbent, not only to ſpeak out with freedom, but to trayel back to 


the, commencement of this reign, and to diſcover, if poſſible, the ſource 


of thoſe ſtreams of corruption which have flowed in upon us fo x nen 


of late, and poiſoned rhe fountains of vines cud public 


| | In order to inveſligate this ſubje& with chat juſtice and precifion which 
it deſerves, it will be neceſſary to go back to that period of grandeur and 


of national felicity, in which our dominion and fame were eſtabliſhed in 
| _ the four quarters of the habitable globe—a period in which our victorious 


troops returned in triumph from the extremities of the eaſtern and 
weſtern ume us at once the enyy and admiration 


. of the world, 
nen -w Yaving 16K che A 0 | 


whole of her oriental poſſefſions, and all "Canada; her forces by ſea 
8 land either vanquiſhed or reduced to the humiliating condition of 


ng only on the defenſive, prevailed upon Spain to «ſpouſe her cauſe ; 


4 it was our Fe dur ſecurity c ve ay n Gn, 


n Burl of Ge. 44 34s 
_ who 
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indeed, 


1121. 


2 A us through all amade, — f 
nnn 4 g 


To be ſenſible of what we have loſt, ell be ney _ 
ve poſſeſſed. 


| J ˙Ü¹ FR PRO, 0 
America, from Penſacola to Hudſon's Bay, the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies; and 
an uninterrupted commerce with the known world; the protector off 
Portugal, and complete maſters of the ſea The vigilance of our cruizers 
had almoſt deftroyed the maritime trade of our proſtrate enemies, and 
the very little Which remained to France was ſcarcely of the 
name of commerce. In this fituation was Great Britain, when France and 
Spain, exhauſted, diſgraced, and defeated, PEP ape wien 
rica, ſued to her for peace. | 


'Q 22 
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Our ſucceſſes, laſt war, had been carried to a height, which paſt had 
never ſeen z to à height, which the preſent generation had ima-- 
gined, and to which poſterity will ſcarce give credit. Animated by 
repeated victories, our coop: became invincible, and under the ſpitited 
adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt, we had nearly attained the ſummit of earthly: 
grandeur, when the Earl of Bute ſtepped forward with his peace of 
Paris, and in one moment deſtroyed the ſplendid advantages, which. 
the wiſdom and wee e e WE 
and glory acquired. 


It was then that dene ctouds Hithened the political oder; 
and .preſaged the certain, though diſtant. approach of thoſe tempeſts, 
which have ſince ſhaken the Britiſh empire to its foundation. The zcal of 
| the miniſter, who had forced himſelf into an office, for which he was 
unqualified in every reſpect, was not leſs conſpicuous for preſerving peace 
than it had been for the obtaining it; and if the intereſts of the nation 
had been diſregarded" in the former inſtance, the honour , and N | 
of 1 e e, en in the latter. 


This pacific en at the eee France very 
early, after the war, to giſturb our ſalt- works on Turk's Inand. Spain 
afterwards had the audacity to capture one of his majeſty's ſhips of war, 
W whoſe rudder ſhe unſhipped, and to erect her enſigns 

over 


% 


028.7 . 
ohen de ul Bagland, which till then had been triumphant.* Com” 


plaints were tranſmitted from the governor of Jamaica +.0f, the outrages | 
of the French, and they were ſubmiſſively repreſented to the French mi- 

niſter, who dean that nc farther e 
0 our ſettlers. 


The inſolence of Spain, exctuGrs of ber injuſtice in "PIO + 8 
ranſom ſtipulated in the treaty of -peace,$ deſerved the chaſliſement of the 
ſword, but the miniſter, obliged to adhere to his inſtructions, offered the 
moſt humiliating conceſſions, and made a voluntary ſurrender of an iſland, 5 
to Which we were entitled by the rights of conqueſt and diſcovery. All 
Europe heheld with -aftoniſhment and indignaion, the deſpicable and puſi- 
lanimous determination of our councils. We ſubmitted to Spain, and 
temporiſed with France; but whenever a diſpoſition appeared in the peo - 
ple at home, or in the diſtant provinces, to defend their rights againſt ä 
r att encroachments, che drums I OE and the 


| . "The late Sir 0. F who wos alſo driven aa the councils . 1 | 
| the ſervice of bis country, declared on 1 menen 
ame BE Mag. ral £9 LD AG , 


4 the years 1764 and. 1766, from Bir W. n ee 


1 Sir William Proper, and the brave companlons of his victories and glory, 83 
pelled, after various applications, to give up the Manilla ranſom,” for the expreſs pur- 
poſe, as was acknowledged at the time, of preſerving a good underffanding with the _ 
Spain. Theſe ſacrifices .muſt ſurely convince the moſt obſtinate mind, that the preſerva 
of peace was a principal object wich the crown, to which the motley ſucceſſion of — 
and toty. miniſters were obliged to conform, as the fine gue ven of their continuing in office. 
Peace was to be preſerved at all events; and as the more important conſiderations 'of 
national honour and national intereſt were forced to ſubmit to it, we may venturt to con- 
elude, without any great violence to truth and probability, ihat a ſincere defire of rem 


ain 

ing in perfeQ good- 3 Ann en e the ONLY motive of this 
extraordinary conduR. : 
4 2 LIRA A Ae. 


4 Falkland's Idand, wane! 3 ks panties wa 
and ſupplies demanded of parliament, under-the pretence of ſupporting the honour of the 
Britiſh flag, and puniſhing the perfidy and infolence of 1 Mo rat * 
Gn a ö 4 nl 
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"The art W 8000 have had for its AD WIS an 
indemnity from, future hoſtiities, an indemmity which might have been 
obtained as it was in our power to have dictated terms worthy of the 
oonqueſts ve had made; but the avidity with which the overrares' 


for an accommodation were accepted? at St. James's; and the inde- 
cent alacrity with which we agreed to treat with the courts of Verſaittes aud 


Madrid, gave our vanquiſhed” foes what their combined forces could 
never have obtained! It is this peace, fo inadequate to the war which” 


preceded it. and ſo'incompatible with'our interelF and ſeeurity, that bas en- 


abled” perfidious Gaul to guarantee" ei rar)» of” dur revolted” 
colonies, — witty «ir aten. M ns; PE LIE 
N Din $4014} un 
'Poſterity witl judge, ae eines cit bee pike; of 
the character ot bat prince, who, ſucceeding to the empire of a great 


nation, at the very moment in which ſhe had almoſt attained the, 


ſummit” of human glory, could give up, without concern, the many 
advantages which had been obtained at the expence of fo much blood- 
and treaſure, and expoſe himſelf to future inſult and Hiſto- 
rjans, at the diſtance of a century, in compiling the ' annals. of this 
reign, . may perhaps reproach the fovereigr wich having. aſcended. 
the throne under prejudices unfavourable to the coũſtitutional rights. of 


his ſubiects 3 wich ſentiments incompatible. wich the obligstions of a 


limited, monarch, and, that being more- intent on domgfic than on foreign. 
_ conqueſt, he was anxious to obtain a peace at all eyents, that he might be 
more at leiſure. ro carry his. deſigns into execution. Theſe ſuggeſtions, 
however erroneous they may be, will undoybredly receive conſiderable: 


ſupport from the character of the Bp Wy TP If e charge of 


his education had bern committed. 
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lt has ever been an invariable maxim among princes deſirous. of reducing br of ſup- 

praing, the generous ſpirit of freedom in their ſabjefts, to preſerve peace with, other nay 
that the exerciſe' of |/meffic tyranny might not de interrupted br prevented by 

foreign wars; and whenever ſuch a diſpoſition appears in the ort magiſtrate of a free 


ſtate, TVC Eder is 
een tt at eff 
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— his DhjcBnichea: boon ylaoyt 
} in early life, had neither à capacity equal to the - taſk of iaſtructing a: 
prince deſtined to govern a warlike and commercial nation, nor. a dif- 
| poſition to render himſelf even tolerable to thoſe with whom: he was likely, 
|  _ from{his-ituation,.to be connected; and poſterity will be apt to judge of 
1 the views and expectations of the ſovereign, more ſtom the characters of 
| | thoſe who were connected with him in his infancy, and who poſſeſſed his 
= confidence in-maturer life, than from his own particular conduct, which, 
upon , moſt; occaſions; muſt: have been regulated, by the eſtabliſhed laws 
of the kingdom, or, at leaſt, tempered: by a real or an affeZed- teſpect 
to the prejudices of the people, which it is neither prudent nor ſafe to 
violate or offend, It is, however, o [be lamented, that the character of 
a, prince, amiable and reſpectable as it is ſaid; to be in private liſe, ſhould 
bereafter be drawn from that of an unworthy favourite, to whom. be 
3 was perhaps more attached from habit than from Pat and to 


* honda. is jndetaed. far ll.che ſpree of, big e i eee 


' Gloothy and auſtere in private life ; geſpotic in the management "= bis 
family even to oppreſſion, and averſe, from pride, to that eaſe and 
familtarity' which at once ſweeten and Jiftingyiſh domeſtic ſociety, the 
Earl of Bute was called forth, if not from poverty, at lealt from obſcurity, + 
into active life, to educate a prince in the arts of empire be folly 

| of ſuch a choice is of itſelf without example or excuſe ; but when it Mall 
Ny be ſeriouſly recollected how miſchievous the effeQs of ſuch k  guardiabſhip 
1 may be in its conſequences to both prince and people, we muſt Jook. 
farther for the cauſe” of ſo extraordinary an ele&ion, than in the mere 
partialtty of à woman “: his Lordſhip was indeed comverſant in the claffies ; 

but bis knowiedge being 'confined to the dead languages, qualified Bim 
only for the office of à ſchootmaſter, for which nature alſo ſeems to have | 
intended him, if the accident of 2 able birth had not placed Bim 1 

| KGitvation which gave him rank ad ew nel with the power of do- 
h ing miſchief. Dan Ne 4 


lu intoberable arrogance to ; ihe *Englih nobility," who neglefted | or 
refuſed wo r court to him. ks wore eſpecially ro thole + Yu 
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| + The late Dukes of Newcaſtle and Devonſhire, the former of whom 9 treated 
wih unpardonable rudeneſs. After having agreed to meet him, through the friend'y 
mediation of the late Earl of Egliogton, whoſe zeal to accompliſh a coalition, had no 
ether effect, than to cacreaſe bis inſolence. ha 
RE - had 


. bu 


16 8 1 to the babinet, arid rak? ie 6105 ab- active bp. but ab- ; 
1 "Talvtely the entire lead in public 3 airs, will unqueſtionably influence 
\rhe deciſions of poſtetity, with reſpect to the object of the meaſures of the "= ( 
preſent reign, as well as on the character of the prince ; eſpecially when -- - 4 | 


tit will appear on record, that all che great offices of tate, and even the 
\.. *mearieſt eriployments in the gift of the erben, were divided amotig "his 
miſerable partizans, or beftowed on his hungry countrynien, . de- 
i ſerting their own barren- and inhoſpitable mountains, 1<migrated | in legions 
80 the metropolis, « "me. were inſtantly orie for. W W 
The indecent manner in which Mr. Pitt was removed from power, and 

the whole of his magnificent ſyſtem of Politics changed, for the expreſs purpoſe 
ef making toom for a man ſo unequal in every reſpect to ſucceed him, 
vas more than ſufficient to give univerſal offence. The one was deſervedly | 
* the idol of the whole nation, while the other, from his- behaviour 19 
che brſt characters in 'the . kingdom, and his attachment to principles 
iaimical to the rights of the people, was already become the object of uni- 
verſal deteſtation and contempr, No wonder, then that his meaſures | " 
"and his principles were arraigned i in the ſenate, and expoſed. in print: but =_— 
"the oppoGition which he met with, ſerved only to advance him in the —_— 
_ eſtiqnarion of his lovercign, who bad been taught to conſider every at · | | 
deck on his favourite as an inſult offered to himſelf.” The repreſenta- 
tives of che people, who. held offices under the crown, and who had the 
virtue and. reſolution to refuſe an Implicit confidence in e and 


$1 © „ Aogotta Ceſar, who wag 1 one of the greateſ "and happieſt 91 cons. „ 
ever he was informed that his perſon and ediQs were treated with too much freedom 
in the fenate, replied, chat i ci ͤ liberd Vnguas * ei vium liberas oe en 


(5111 1% 
The reader is deſired to compare the candor and liberality of the Roman emperor with 


| the conduct of che preſent time, without regard to the filthy licentiouſneſs of the daily © 
prints, in which miniſters and parliament are applauded and abuſed by vulgar profligate 8 
* * ſcribblers, ,who write for hire, and who praiſe and cenſote without the ſmalleſt reſpcct 
io truth or decency. It is from the particular conduR of the prince and of his mir iſters, 
 'that we muſt diſcover how far freedom of ſpeech in the people is agreeable to the royal 
. temper ; and if we find that an oppoſition, i or eur of parliament, to the meaſures of 
the latter, is not conſidered as Gif. eAion to the pero of the former, nor a diſpoſition 
mern by eicher of them to ponich or reſent it, we may then venture to conclude, that 
© as the ſovereign has not the'peaorr, neither has he the 7nclifarion to abaliſh or controul | 
| , the right'of ed acataites. autant ar rich: his government, IT I. 
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| Tr) 

1 of 5 winitice; ON. diſmiſſed without e. ceremony, | ' "This b 
alone, even under a lar adminiſtration, would have excited a general 
43% alarm, for however agus. expedient the meaſures of a miniſter may be, it 
8 ha bs a direct violation of the conſtitutional rights of the people, and a very 
= dangerous exerciſe of the prerogative to puniſh the phat in the officer, 
_ and particularly a8 that puniſhment is not only. marked, in the Grit in- 
ſtanct wich wantonneſs and injuſtice, but ſeems nee the 

very freedom and independance of parliament. 


Thete are very ſew points on which * _ waking % of five 
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© multitude, muſt be yery "imple and obvious ae and in politics, 
Where almoſt many different opinions prevail "as there are individuals, 
"it iu folly” in We extreme, gt ſame} bing worſe, to & 'vhanimity ; 
"bur the minifter allüded to, did nor es. Mug kiniſelf bs: rn to pitta. 
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have the concurrence of the'whole legiflatüre to His theatres, bur he 
 diidained to gain their aſſent on the Twp rt baſis of public utility. He was 
ſuperior. to the trouble of  copvinting cheir underſtabditge, and "be- 
came peremptory. "He cen proceeded to coercion, and armed Wich the 


" them from their "civil or milltary emploprdents. Tiere was, in fact, 


vants of the prince, or to inveſtigate the juſtice or policy of their 
public conduct; and When we recolle& the high authority, under 


of the aan were not ill founded 9 5 . 
4.3} BSI DIL LY $65 uw) 70 
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r : | { BOY ay 67 
5 When the quoition of PEAS e Wongbt on. ie the Houſe. of Commonny 
that vote be was diſmiſſed from his military command, and told ; that the King had no 


| farther commend tor his ſervices. Neither diſafeQion to the ſevereigu, or miſconduct as 
an officer, cou'd be, or even was alledged againſt him, as the cauſe of his diſmiſioo. 


| and this conduRt, which ought to have endeared him to the prince, as it did to the na- 


hundred perſons, promiſcioully choſen from eight ee * be 


— _ The. ttuths,. which abrain_ univerſal and immediate 28 with 74 
ton —=It was His fütereſt, n it müſt be of every wan in kit lituation, is 


power K the crown punithetl' 'thole ho poſed him, by diſniiffing | 
2 denial of the right of patliament to differnt from the confidential . 


1 which this right was denied, it mult be confeſſed, that dhe a apprebenſions 


| the boriourable Henty Seymour Conway voted agaioſt the legality of them, and for 


He had faithtuily and conſcientiouſly diſcharged his duty to kis conflituents in parliament ; | 


"$$ was regarded as an n r 


C 


— of adininiftrucion itt ot " DPW is an 


old and beaten path, that it is u ſubject long ſince exhauſted, Mw IM.” 
7 be conſigned for ever to oblivion. 


«ri 8 5 * 


Thee objektlos, however, are fees as on as # why: as an 


attempt in any miniſter to controul the voice of parliament, ſhould neither 


be forgotten nor forgiven ; but à principal teafon for repeating this cit 
cumſtance, is merely to iluſtrate an important truth, which experience 
hath, firally confirmed : Tha the princifith, un which hit 'reiyn com- 
enced, were faulty: and that there was an annaturul, as well as an impo- 
litic bias, in "the education of the rn. or walks, which bes bern 
the” ſource "of much hg roof re 96 hes to WIG, wits. We" 1 to 
"this Kingdom. | q9, «90 | 
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At this time, the Sokeitoe n OY 3 
ments of tyranny, wete called forth us #oxilaries to- the vengeance of che 
miniſter. Profecutions were inſtituted in the Courts of juſtioe againſt au- 

thors, printers, and publiſners. The powerful arm of authority was 
raiſed, not to protect, but to 'oppreſs the ſubhect; und even the ſovereign 
? | Ueſerntled to'n conreſt with an individual, h een his favourite. 


1 eee difgratefol conduct, ſo incompatible with the 


- wh dignity, far from 'intimiduring, ſerved only to excite the popular 


fury; ne! Mr. Wilkes; „ by his sche, had the a- 


* 


limited ons ef wha crown would admit, * Thi deſpicable — of a mean and 4 pita 
revenge proved a difpolition to be de/potic, without the means of gratifying it. 


The queſtion itſelf was an attempt at defpotifm ; and if the miniſter had . we 
may judge of the rigor and frequency, with which the aTamed power would have been 


exerted, by the intemperance of his reſentment to thoſe che voted agaioR it. Our 


| hoofes at midnight would have been ſabjeR to the attacks of armed ruffians, acting 
under che authority, and at the pleaſure of à ſecretary of ſtate;  Newgatg and tne 
Tower would have been filled, perbaps, with members from both Houſes of Parli- 
ame, and their papers expoſed to the impertinent curioſity of clerks in office, and this 
attempt to give additional weight to the crown, is the feſs excnfable, as the conſlitution 
| has provided very amply for every purpoſe of fair and legal government; bat the diſmiſſion 
of General Conway, General A*Court, and afterwards of Sir Percy Brett, from their 
| employments, becauſe they voted In the Houſe of Commons againſt a queſtion of the 
minifter, is ſuch a flagrant act of injuſtice, that in times leſs temperate than the preſent, 
uo reſentment of NP ng hes Heine of the miniſter. 
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Gate RAY A abet triumph over the ale power and influence 1 05 
of bg which had been rene only to deſtroꝝ him. ee £ 4 


| It is perhaps more dangerous, than diffcule, 8 to ſtate the realois, Which 
111 = | We induce à prince, till that time, revered and beloved by the whole na- 
1 | tion, to deſcend to a warfare with one of his people, and to exert the en- 
8 dtte force of his authority, to cruſh and deſtroy a man, whoſe only crime 
| 1 had been defending the liberty. of the ſubjet?. againſt. illegal violence, Such an 
| Aäaterference in a'free Nate, ig not indeed unprecedented, but it is aTroge- | 
ther unpardonable. In an abſolute monarchy, where the ſovereign can ſay 
with impunity, fic hole, fie jubea, it may not be very prudent to diſpute _ 
with him ; but in this country, where public meaſures have been, and, we 
truſt, ever will be, open to the free and impartial diſcuſſion of all ranks, of 
men, and more eſpecially of both Houſes of Parliamem, to whorn the-dil- 
cuſſion, of all public meaſures more-immediately and conſtitutionally belongs, 
it muſt. be matter of equal ſurpriſe and indignation, to ſee the firſt magiſ- 
trate deſcending from his imperial throne, with all the rays of royaky col- 
| lefted, to awe his ſubjects into a; blind obedience to his will, Commit- 
ments, informations ex cio,  diſmiſſions from places o iruſt, . 
ie enpulſion of obnoxious members from parliament, by means of .a cor- 
N. rupt majority, and a whole train of vexatious expedients were in vain 
= | exerted, to ſubdue the ſteady and manly oppoſition of à ſingle individual. 
= He triumphed over the ill- directed malice of power, unſupported by law 
1 wi and juſtice, and exhibited another ages, to the bum the rene 
np of our Try conſtitution, . | 


- 
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By js tA to foals that fait of mein, which; is the cha 
racleriſtic of this nation, a ſpirit of jealouſy was excited, accompanied by 
a ſpirit of reſentment, and the preſs,, which had hitherto preſerved. great 
8 temper, and the ſtricteſt decorum, with reſpect to private chara fers, 
broke forth into the wideſt extravagance and licemiouſneſs. An attempt 
to ſilence it, had made it outrageous, and by diſpoting the moderate and 
legal exerciſe of its power, it became hoſtile and tyrannical to all orders of 
mo: hence a we n On * * 4 e which we read in the 
* ie | 5 dn | ' | public _ 
48 | ' 219 2 ed. 74 7 24 A 7 
1 oY TY is as beneath the Aipoity; as it is diſtant Tee the deggs, &f this lions to 
deſcend to a controverſy with the numerous 7 PR. 1er me neee, Man 
Which 


[ as ] . 
public prints, and for the impunity, which a herd of vagabond ſcribblers, 


under the different denominations of editors,  efſay-writers, | and news-col-_ 


leQors, find for the outrages they commit againſt the domeſtic repoſe 
individuals, and againſt which the laws have not provided an ample ſecu- 


rity, This may be conſidered as one of the many evils, which have re- 


ſulted len wanton oy * . at inordinate power. 


1 


„00 to return. | The commencement of the preſence reign exhibited the 
moſt flattering proſpect of future happineſs and glory. The nation was 
intemperate in its joy, at ſeeing a Britiſh prince once more in poſſeſſion of 
the regal ſceptre, and they were confirmed in the favourable ſentiments 


ce an by the judges anne Din 
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Princes ſeldom give up their power, but ich hating; on "the con- 
trary, they are more anxious to extend, than to part with it; and when- 
ever they ue it is for purpoſes not very favoutable to 
the rights of the people, and which they dare not immediately avow. 
This: rente - by proſtitute _— as an in 


| 53 WAH eit ent on Bed ee 159 0: enen Vi: 
: » & | 
which have been wh wich the * charafters. in the fate, ben „ 4 always 
wantonly and malevolently, have long been complained of. The preſs indeed began 
to deliver itſelf with leſi reſtraint after the period of Mr. Witkes's return from Paris, ia 
1568; than before, but the public coadoct of miniſters was only canvaſſed.; no innova- 
gon of che domeſtic repoſe of individuals was attempted, till lately, when, a paper was ſet 
up under the management of a man of | vulgar and obſcure birth, the N bien of 
which was to diſcover ta the world the myſteries of private life. | 
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Having no character of his own to loſe, it 'was the. leſs likely that ke bende be ang 


regard for the character of others. Neither rank, condition, nor innocence — | 


was exempt from his abuſe: and even Yefenceleſs women found no ſecurity in their ſex 
dgainſt his unprovoked ſlander. The athletic arm of the bravo vindicated; ' vpon'all'oc- 
taſions, the lawleſs affaſin of reputations ; abd he literally fought his way from obſcurity 
> and indigence, into notice and competency, or rather into affloence, conſidering his mean 
origin and+neceffitovs condition. This man, whoſe chief buſineſs hath been to deſtroy 
the peace of private families, it is ſaid, has a penfion from the ſtate, and whenever a 
mi niſter in this country is reduced to the humiliating neceſſity of employing the baſeſt of 
| mankind to defend his meaſures ond ſupport! his admicifiration, by impoling* fallacies, 
evading what he cannot deny, and miſrepreſentiog truth, his cauſe muſt be deſperate, what- 
ever his deſigns or his capacity may be, and he becomes an object of our pity more than 
of our reſentment. 
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1 wis indeed ſpecious, and very Waals pile wes n! ee 
weight with the multitude, whoſe eaſy credulity was impoſed upon, and 


who, in return, rewarded their ſovereign with the moſt unhimited con- 


fidence., But it did not occur to them, that the office of chancellor, by 


tteme venerstion, with which- the price regards: te contin, | 
ee ines err CEN TINY” Wie 


affording hereditary honours, held” out 'a"tempration, agtinſt>which few | 


minds, ry eſpecially 'weak minds, are proof, and that it was a traps 
door, through which the judges were to fall; whenever they diſeovered a 
diſpoſition to oppoſe the crown * neither did they recollect, that the judges 


| . _ favours in return. | 
e 4 2416 3% abt 11502 aw ig emp! N 
This r Aich aGorded iel one 
| leaf no important ſecurity againſt the power of the crown, was unqueſtion- 
_ ably a popular meaſure, and extremely well calculated to ſecure the 


are uſually ſelectod from the law officers, of fate, or, 9 : 


' confidence of the nation; if an ingiorious peace, an :egcreaſe, of taxes, = 


and an extenſion of the exciſe laws, had not immediately followed 


this impious mockery of patriotiſm, and expoſed the principles 


and object of the new ſyſtem of politica, which had been adopted 


in ditect contradiftian-- to. his Majeſty's poſitive declaration to bis frſt 


parliament. 4. The. preſent critical and difficult conjunFure,. bes: made 
«= 1515 lofi (che late king) be more ſenſible, as be was the great ſupport 
* 'of THAT Hefen, by whith atone the liberties of Europe, and the weight 
« and influence of theſe kingdoms can be ek N and avg life to IT 
oy conducive to wa "—_ . of 
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ene ene rann 
diſcharged Mr. Wilkes, and had declared the warrant of his commitment illegal. He 


has ao. d more than A ſolitary. vote in parliament, which the new ſy ſlem of , politics has 
taken care to render of ug conſequence, when oppoſed. to the meaſures. of, government, 
A edge of leſs integrity and more art may, indeed, refuſe the ſeals and recaio his power; 


in order to diate to miniders and provide for his beggarly Ie ren was | 
GAS. 1 


tuch-a judge: is not likely to deſerve e ee 
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Tumultudus lavdits, ariſing from ſentiments of loyalty and affection in 5 
4 grateful people to a native prince, were no longer heard. A doubtful 
ſilence prevailed throughout the Britiſh dominions, till the illegal ſeizute- 
of Mr. Wilkes finally decided the hitherto equivocal conduct of the 
miniſtry, and excited a general alarm. Neither the unwelcome reception 
which it met with from all ranks of men, the univerſal clamour it occalioned; 
nor the ſolemn condemnation, h ch it publicly received from à virtuous 
and nne judge, could abate yu furious ene of . Wenne; 


'A meſſage, replete with anger 2 doplieiey. was delivered; in rl 
from the King to the Commons, by the chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
expectation of obtaining a vote of cenſure on this ſelected object for royal 
and miniſterial vengeance, and the Commons, in obedience to the impe- 
rial wilh, did all that they dared to do, or that an enraged miniſter 
could with decency require. This act of oppreſſion, notwithſtanding the 
countenance with which it was honored by parliament, was.regarded as an 
experiment on the temper of the people, as a bold attempt „ener of 
AR dt it was too violent to paſs unnoticed or ne 


It is pollble, a we may be en into a nee of our 8 
but the ſpitit of this country is not yet ſo reduced as to admit of its 
being taken by a coup de main. The mode of attack was therefore in- 
ſtantly changed, and inſtead of force, recourſe was had to art. It was 
thought eaſier to corrupt than to ſubdue, and a venal parliament would an- 
ſwer every purpoſe of a fanding army, without _ he ſo e 
W gn or dangerous. « 
Seats in the Houſe of Commons, which before the Revolution in 1688, 
were only ſolicited, and ſeldom conteſted, have gradually encreaſed their 
conſequence, becauſe they have been found preſtable; even men with a 
capacity only to affirm and deny, find a ready market for the now valuable 
 monoſyllables of Yes and No, and avow themſelves penſioners to the mi- 
niſtry. Boroughs are ſought after with avidity, and thoſe: which remain 
- unſold to government, are graſped at by men of low birth, who, having 
err exit in en become deſirous of obliterating all b e 


* Lord Camden, then Lord Chief Jaſtice of the Common Pleas, Hy, 
| D of 
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5 n meannefs, devote themſelves to the miniſtry. as. the moſt | 
| elffetual means of obtaining n nen which never wy 
* W amuſs, ** n x 1 
The Roo ops landing of. wealth 4 he Eaſt, Fa * 
+ to encreaſe the venality and coruption of patliament beyond the example 
of former ages. Country gentlemen, Who had a natural and hereditary 
intereſt in the boroughs which they repreſented, were attacked by thoſe 
exotics, and unable to contend againſt the ptofuſion of their unprincipled 
opponents, were compelled either to ſolicit. the prote cl ion of miniſtry, or 
too give upuheir ſeats: This contributed to ſtrengthen the power of the 
crown, and to extend its influence over the whole repreſentative body, 
Yet khis was not the only evil, which it occaſianed 3 it acquired an in- 
fluence over our manners, and even effected a change in . 15 
which gad will be —_ more en hereafter. , 


The facility. with which up ee were add in * Eaſt, | 


held out irreſiſt ble temptations to the neceſſitous and ayaticious ; and | 


whilſt Indoſtan could e a Wr here was annua u 10 im- 


This traffic, which was carried. on for a ſeries F. years, 3 21 
derable wealth into the nation, and produced infinite miſchief... De- 
bauched by the magnificence of Eaſtern - manners, cheſe gentry, on their 
return, affected to deſpiſe the wholeſome, ſobriety and frugality of their 
native country. The moſt ſumptuous. habitatjons and entertainments, 
equally deſtitute of tafle and ceconomy, were become abſolutely W 


FF N BE ag” 

. The honeſt pride of the old Engliſh nobility was 9 at 1 
eclipſed, nor could chey ſubmit to have their conſequence leſſened, and 
ſometimes ſuperſeded, in the country where they had been always relpeR- 

ved, and (eſpecially, by men who had probably been - domeſtics in their 

very families. Uawilling to be outdone, they vere ſeduced into ecpences, 
beyond their ability to ſupport. Theſe unequal conteſts ſo irprudent 
and ee nn neee in the ſale of their eſtates, which 


5 9 were 


— 


1.7 
were. © pelt by: date Aliatie plunderers, who had ſet them an ex- 
ample of extravagance, for that very purpoſe, perhaps. The country- 
dgemlemen became alarmed for their property and influence; the middle 
and lower orders of men were aggrieved by the advanced price of pro- 
viſions, which the moſt wanton profuſion and waſte had occaſioned, while 
all of them, without exteption, imitated,” to the very extent of their in- 
| ane "On the: extravagance which ehey reprobated and CHOU aged. 


No a then, char property ſhifted hands, and that indigence followed 
cloſe upon the heels of folly and diſſipation. Public ſpirit in ſome, and 
envy and reſentment in others, at laſt promoted a parliamentary equity 
into the conduct of the moſt conſpicuous of thoſe who had amaſſed princely 
fortunes, : Committees were appointed by the Houſe of Commons, who 
certainly did juſtice to the truſt, repoſed in them, by diſcovering a ſeries of 
unexampled villainies, which called loudly for national vengeance. So 
flagrant and enormous was the guilt of the delinquents, that even govern- 
ment ſhrunk from them in the moment of trial and of danger, and art- 
fully avoided giving them that countenance, which it wiſhed to do, 
"The Commons, however, more merciful, or leſs / ſcrupulous, to the 
'aſtoniſhment of truth, and the whole world, ſtood between the culprits, 
and the puniſhment due to their crimes, and conſigned their own memories 


do everlaſting infamy ! * 


— 


The ghoſts of thirty thouſand Gentoos, who bes 6 a. Ems d art- 
n by the teſined cruelty of i Eoropege,* intent only. on frond 


* The 9 confiding in the do tines of Pythagoras, believe in the metempſychoſis, 
and live entirely on vegetables, and particularly on rice, which is their principal ſupport. 
They are the moſt virtuous and inoffen ſive people in the world, and pethaps the only nation 
in which that admirable moral maxim of ** do unto others as wwe would have uhers do unto 4, „ 
is obſerved with religious fidelity ; but the ſimplicity of their manners could not preſerve 
them from the rapacity of European adventures, who, for the laſt century, have taken in- 
finite pains to impoveriſh and exterminate them. Among thoſe of our . countrymen who- 
have taken an active part in theſe mercileſs tragedies, and diſgraced us in Indoſtan, is a 
Mr. SYKES, who, from the humble condition of Ar (menial ſervant in England, emigrated to 
India, where he acquired both wealth and power.” It uus che ingennity of this man, who 
contrived a monopoly of rice, by which he was enabled to return to Europe with a fortune 
of half a million Rerling, ſtained with the innocent blood of thirty thouſand of his frllow- 


creatures, . b err 
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and ine, with b that of Omichund, who fell a victim to the inhuman arti- 
fices- of a man, f who had waded through blood to riches and to power, 
pleaded in vain for retribution : a venal ſenate, loſt to every ſenſe of dig 
nity and virtue, exculpated the affluent authors of theſe barbatities, and 
became partners in their guilt ! The deciſion which they gave, ſo obvi- 
ouſly vrjuſt, exhibits another melancholy proof of the cotruption of 
the times, and of the ill effects arifing from the extraordinary wealth, which 
flowed in upon us from India, fince it enabled a few deſpicable individuals 
to bribe a majority of the repreſentative body, and by that means obtain a 
guilty triumph over the Juſtice and laws of their country.“ Wich a par- 
liament compoſed of fuch characters, fo venal and ſo indigent, what may we 
not apprehend ? Every miſchief is to be dreaded; and when we hear thoſe 
very men; thoſe penſioned confederates againſt liberty and the conſti- 
tution, inſiſting at once on the infallibility and omnipolence of parliament, 
and the people as readily ſubſcribing to both theſe dogmas, what ſecurity 


BY & | a f 
1 The death of tbe 0 a fa, the author oa, ater bring 
eſcaped. the vengeance of his country, and withſtood the teſt of à parliamentary enqui 
could not withitand the ſcrutinizing teſt of his own conſcience, bot fell, unpitied even 
ſycophants and dependants, a miſerable victim to remorſe and deſpair, by terminating, 
with dis own hand, a life which had excited at once the odium and aſtoai;hment of ma- 
kind. 5 


a ene ee Was ee eee in the laſt 0 
vour of the Afiatic plunderers, can be beſt aſcertained by the pert, prim lawyer, to whoſe 
ingenious management the defence of the late Lord Clive was entirely ſubmitted, and 
who, it is ſaid, has Sargined to juſtify the afſaflination of the late lord og for the — 
rate ſum of THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS ! | 


. The ntl of this ginilewas teudered hieioGafible v6 the dignity 4 8 in 
which he appeared on that celebrated day when his eloquence was ſo uſeful to his +Moent 
and guilty clients. He ſhould have recollected, that he appeared in the Houſe of Com- 
mon not as a ſolicitor bot as a SENATOR ; 


That be was paſſing JUDGMENT in the national aembly 3 in 3 of a LEGISLA- _ 
TOR, and not pleading in Weſtwinſter-Hall among his fraternity, of whom it way be faid 
« [ras et werba cant with a brief in one hand and a fee in the other. The meannef 
and baſeneſs of 2cceptitig of a pecaniary gratuity upon that occaſion can only be cqualled 
by his unparallelled affurance in Randing up before God, his country and the world, the 
Err TER TY | 
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cr ge ge inter of an . e 000 Fd virtue 
or r of the diene A ' 5 
To Pee Wi with the metal 608. in 8 bf as 
As 2 happened, would ſwell theſe remarks into a volume; ve will there- 
fore paſs over the general proceedings of miniſters, ſince the Earl of Bute 

- was driven, by the public voice, from the councils of his ſovereign, as 
well as over the particular conduct of individuals, who have diſtinguiſhed 
and taken to themſelves the name of the King's Friends.” |. We ſhall 
alſo. paſs over a ſeries of years, in order to come immediately to the pre- 
ſept adminiſtration, whoſe meaſures have deranged the politics of all Eu- 
rope,-.and given birth to an ecapine, which OY: tual laws DW 
- relt of . 1 "= 
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I When + it was his Majeſty's kn to 1 the preſent miniſters n 
* W c e of our American e e 


+ The following letter, Anmel ben the parliamentary debates in the year 1701, * 
compared with the conduct of the preſent. time, is a proof of the great change 
which. has taken place in the minds of the people, as well as of the .zeal and intre- 
pidity with which our anceſtors ated whenever the-conſtitution was attacked. It was ac- 
companied with fifteen articles of grievances, and eight for the approbation of the commons. 
The bold and decifive language in which it is written, proves that virtue and patriotiſay 
were then regarded as obligations of duty, and muſt raiſe a bluſh ir the preſent generation, 
for their want of uvanimity and principle, at a time when judges have dared to twiſt 
expound the laws to oppreſs the ſubject, and when miniſters, under the pretext of expedi- 

ency and fate neceſſity, violate Magna Charta, and trample on 2 — Har 
2 and almoſt without reſerve. 


. Speaker, 

44 The incleſed memerial you are vE eg eee 
of England. There is neither Popiſh, Jacobite, ſeditions, cant, nor' party intereſt concerned in 
its but bon:fly and truth, Nes ars COMMANDED, by two hundred theuſand Engliſhmen, to 
deliver it to the houſe of Commons, and to inform them that it is no banter, but ſerious ruth, and a 
ſerious regard to it is expeted. Nothing but juftice and their duty is required of them ; and it is 
required by thoſe abe have both a RIGHT to require and a power ts COMPEL—viz.—THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGL AND---W: could have come to the houſe firong enough to have obliged them 


to bear u; bat <ve have avoided any twumults, mot defiring fo embroil, but to ſave, Din 
CE ee eee e Soy" | | 
e 5 | Der name #s 


LEGION, ad wie are MANY, 
* Rubere Hy, EI. 
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profound bende nn commerce with che knows = 
nations of the earth 3 the revenues were encreafedy" andthe riches; which» 
flowed in upon us from all parts of the globe, ought to have been applied 
to the diſcharge of the heavy debte, Which bad been cnttacted in the 
preceding war, and which(would certainly have had ſuch an application 
under an adminiſtratton, directed by principles of common prudenee and 
omimon honeſty; but there were obligations of aupthet nature to be 
and other purſuits, for Which the overptus: of public money 
Vas required, notwithſtanding the parade of œcondmy which was made, 
and the reform which actually took place in the expences of the royal houſe- 
hold v of the ſovereign; as if a ſingulur indpermanent ſyſtem of frugality hack 
been ſeriouſſiy adopted. It was reaſonable to have ſuppoſed, that the 
revenues, which had been found equal to the enormous expences of 12" 
great military eſtabliſhment, in time of war, would have been adequate to 
every exigeney of government, in time bf /profound peace. The growing 
family of his Majeſty indeed detnanded\ fome extraordinary proviſion, 
but not ſufficient to encreaſe the burthen of the people, who had 
ſuſtained ſo chenrfully and 5 the loatt of taxes, which had been 
weten to ſupport u War in quartet" of ite globe, agile wwe 
moſt formidable Powers. 1 in Bo gr f hether, it was profuſion, , or inca- 
pacity in the ſeveral miniſters, which lucceeded each other in the early 
part of - this reign, or whether the inſatiate rapacity of the Commons de- 
munded more of miniſters, for fopportipg chem with theft votes, thin 
milnſſtets, of rather the nällon cod * is a queſtion of very little, 
| ' 15 Keen ee ee of — lord ieward, Talbot 4 in the 0 We, 1 
other departments of the houſehold, were more ſuitable to the limited circumſtances of an 
- inſignificant tradeſman, than . ample revenue of a Britiſh prince. From this &cono- 
my in domeſtie marrers, we were authoriſed" to Hope thut it would have deen exerciſed in 
more important affairs 3 but the recent demands of the'erown, zud the Hberal fipplies of 
the common, prove that we have been fuftted ahd amuſed with notions of Frogatity, 


while the-grofſeſt profuſton and SEAT are have prevaifed chrovgh * 
. cet of the ſtate. | 


| li is worthy of obſervation, es. for * Gel eight yours after liv Majeſty aſcended , 
the throne, every gazette announced to the world, either a new miniſter, or a change in the 
firſt offices of ſtate. Whether this proceeded from a natural. inconſtancy of temper in the 
fovereign, or from the difficulty, which he met within finding a ſet of men abjectedly and 
totally devoted to his royal will, is a circumſtance which I ſhall leave to be collected from 
. the general tenor of his government. It is certain, that the whole peerage has been ran- 
_ * ſacked for miniſters, and the final choice which his Majeſty has at laſt been graciouſly pleaſe 


ed to make, no longer marks his deſigns as equivocal, 


import. 


n 
import. It will be readily acknowledged, that we have bad miniſters 
unequal"6 the duty required af chem, as well e Waghof abt lain in the, 
expenditure of public money, and that ve have alſo had reprefentarives, 
Who have bargained"away their honour, violated their traſt,” ahd entailed 
miſchiefs on cheit country, which even time can never repair : Who have 
even aſcertained the value of votes between themſelves und their conſtitu- 
ents, as well as between themſelves and miniſters, and who have meant 
nothing more by coming into parlament, than to aggrandize themſclves 
and families. So ſeandalous 4 deviation from the ſpirit of our conſtitution, 
ſo intamous a proſtitution of character, and ſuch a total contempt of all 
_ decency, muſt endanger the very exiſtence of our” free government, and 
| in che end deſtroy the credit of parliament with the body of the people, 
ho, enraged” at the abuſe'of fo noble, 'fo magnificent, andfo independent 
an inſtitution; may betempted in the moment of reſentment to aboliſh them 
-enticely; and confide ultogether in the integrity of the prince, rather than 
in four or five hundred mercenaries, under the denomination of Peers and 
Repreſentatives.” 7 5 4 N ed net Bc 
: The recruiting of an exhauſted treafuty, and providing for the exipencies 
of a future war, were conſiderations to which our minifters would never 
. condeſcend. To provide for the preſent moment, regardleſs of diſtant T3 
events, was the ultimate object of their wiſhes, and very often the utmoſt | 
extent of their abilities. The buſineſs of one adminiſtration was to undo 
what had been done by the preceding one, and the contemptible animo- , 
ſities of individuals were pitifully blended with a diſapprobation of pub- _ 
lie meaſures.—Laws were enacted in one ſeſſion and repealed the next, and nn 
in this flovenly and diſgraceful manner were public matters conducted. when 
an event, which took place in the year 1765, gave a turn to- Britiſh poli- 
tics, and prepared the way for the revolution Which has fince happened. 


IV bd # « : 1 ” 


i, 11 excited the clamour of thirteen colonies againſt the authority of che 
x wother-· country, and inſtructing them, for the fult time, how 10 oppaſe ; 
the power of parliament with ſucceſs, furniſhed them with an idea of jo- 
dependence, which they have ſince improved and. eſtabliſhed, beyond.ovr 
"ability to deſtroy. . The event, alluded to, is the attempt which, was ade 
to derive a revenue from America ; bot the mode in which it was de- 
5 manded being conſidered as unconſtitutional, the whole coptigent upiteg,. 
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FE” the miniſter at home afforded: impunity. to riots and, diſorders 
abroad. The repreſentatives of majeſty were menaced. and inſulted by 

_ . op dare DOR 
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1 ee was eſtabliſhed from k Boſton: 46 „ cherte Tors for 
the better defence of public liberty, in Which men of all principles and 
perſuaſions engaged without diſtinction or reſetve; The gloomy and 
ſelliſn fanatics. of Maſſachuſets Bay, and the northern colonies, neither 
felt nor expreſſed a reluctance to join with the volatile and diſſipated 
inhabitants of Carolina and Virginia— The rigid Preſbyterian, the 


fanatic diſeiples of Whitefield, the bigot Catholic, and the Deiſt, aſſo- 


ciated together, and forgeiting, or rather abandoning, thoſe religious ſen- 


timents which, had hitherto ſeparated and taught them to regard each other 
as enemies, united as brethren, and unanimouſly adopted one creed in 


itics, to the truth of which they have chearfully ſubſcribed and ad- 
So immediate and. extraordinary. an union of three millions of 
| 9 91 whoſe intereſts and whoſe manners differed ſo widely muſt have 
proceeded from an ill-judged exertion of illegal power, The ſtamp act, 
however, which had excited this furious oppoſition, was tepealed, and peace, 
without confidence, reſtored to the enraged; provinces z, for care was taken 
to inform them, that Great · Britain conſidered it as her ee a 
to bind ber colonies in all caſes whatſoever, " , | 
"This frivolous Finn which Wen nothing bat our vanity _ 
impotence, inſtead of regaining us the .confidence-and affection of Ame- 
rica, ſuggeſted to her the neceſſity of providing againſt any future attacks, 
and taught her to watch, and examine with the moſt ſcrupulous attention, 
every act of the Britiſh ſenate which bore, the moſt diſtant affinity to her 
liberties and commerce; Conſcious of her own power, which ſhe had recently 
felt and exerted, ſhe held a language and obſerved a conduct much leſs 
reſpectable than what ſhe had hitherto done; yet notwithſtanding the in- 
ſolence of the one, and the puſillanimity of the other, the reſpective com- 
" mercial intereſts of both countries preſerved a tolerable harmony 
chem, till the folly or wickedneſs of the preſent miniſters revived the rig 
of taxation, at the diſtance of eight years after it had been e r. 
and abandoned as impracticable, and after the induſtry and policy of the 
| white 


02s (13 
whole continent had been * conſtantly employed to obtain the 1 meins of 
repelling by force any debe 5 might again be made on their 


„„ TT 


1 Surely if it was impraficable to enforce obedience to an act of bel 
ment in the year 1765, it was much more fo in the year 1773. Eight 
years population, agreeable to the lowelt calculations, would have encreafed 
the number of inhabitants at leaſt one third, while the perpetual and 
numerous emigrations of entire families from Germany, Scotland, Ireland, 


and England, muſt have afforded America an addition of ftrength, which 


rendered her ſtill more — of nn againſt the un this coun mee 


| T his truth is fo obvious, that it 8 would baue been md to, 
if the Demon of Deſpotiſm had not ſuggeſted! the neceſſity of © uncon- 
| diticnal ſubmiſſion,” nor has the glorious and ſucceſsful reſiſtance of TH REE 
MILLION OF FREEMEN been able to refute. a ſentiment which 

_ tyranny. at firſt inſpired, and which diſappoiated malice alone . n 
It is not 4 oat the major part of the people of this- country are 
friendly to America z * They are ſenſible. that the cauſe of America is the 
cauſe of liberty and the conſtitution, and that if ſhe had been reduced to 
„ ynconditiona! ſubmiſſion” both countries would have been ENSLAVED; 
Is it not then extraordinary, That the Whigs in England ſhould remain 
INACTIVE, in times like the preſent, ſo hoſtile to public liberty, 
and not ſecond the generous efforts of their trans- atlantic Brethren, eſpe- 
cially when the conduct of Government ſeems more calculated ro*PRO- 

VOKE their reſentment than to CONCILIATE their affections 1 
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| Taxation, after having bo given up in u 1766, was again 0 in 
1773, when this ſpawn of giant Power and coward Fraud This abor- 
tion of Tyranny was ſent over to America, ſupported by ſupremacy of 
Parliament on one fide, and unconditional fubmiſſion'on the other, but the 
alarm which had been given at the former period, had put her on her 
guatd, and it was not by negotiations, remonſtrances,: and. petitions 
chat ſhe intended, or indeed could hope to reſiſt a aid — 


* The ſentiments of the people are not to be collected from the ſentiments of a ſervile 
and corrupt majority in parliament, nor are we not to be told at this time how majorities 
in the ſenate are procured and retained. , The general diſtreſs, and the . undiſguifed, unte- 
2 murmurs of a whole nation, extending from the Palace to the Cottage, give the lie 
*direRt to the aſſertions of miniſters and their 2 355 * 
| lt 
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national ſtrength, on ſuch an occaſion, and for no object of permanent, 
utility, reflected very little credit either 
on the capacity or humanity of the miniſtry, Coercion, however, was 
reſolved upon at all events, and acts upon acts were paſſed 1 Pa patliament, 
© £0 intimidate men who no longer acknowledged its authority, and who had 
appealed to Heaven and the ſword in defence of that freedom which they 
- conſidered as their birth-right. In the firſt inſtance, it was called the 
var of Miniſters, it afterwards became the war of parliament, and again 


reverting to the miniſtry, who diſelaimed it it is now become a war 


of PREROGATIVE. 


The moſt zealous i in 2 hoſtilities, for the reger of end- 
<ring and dragooning an unarmed peaſantry, were the great law officers 
of the crown—thoſe LEGAL. counſellors, who held that law is liberty, 
and that America had rejected liberty by diſputing law Such was the 
curious and deciſive logic of Lord Mansfield, that great LAW GENERAL, 
who declared that the Americans had paſſed the Rubicon, and if we did not 
cut their - throats they would cut ours. It is to the iniquity and 


injuſtice of theſe ſanguinary councils that we owe the diſmemberment 


of the Britiſh empire, and the calamities of 'a foreign as well as 
of a civil war. To the cruelty and injuſtice of drawing the ſword were | 
added inſult” and, calumay. Both houſes of legiſlature were prodigal in 
their abuſe of the Americans, whom they ſtigmatized as cowards. and 
As blockheads.* Allowing the ſtigma to be juſt, it is a reflection on the 


| * Lord Senduich, in one (houſe, and General Grant, in the . were the Arlt to 
brand the Americans as cowards and as blockheads. The former ſammoned the ghoſt of 
Sir Peter Warten from its peaceful manſion, in ſapport of his illiberal reproach ; while the 


latter declared, that, with t eg op ONE AN b e d A on | 


| continent to the other. 


Theſe were the opinions of men high in the royal 3 their ſovereign : . 


nions abhorrent to reaſon and philoſophy, but which were received with avidity, _ becauſe 
they were conſonant with the ſanguinary and obdurate temper of THAT man, who ſeems 
defirous of exchanging the ancient and venerable motto of Die et mon droit, for the more 
<laflical and pleaſing one of fir wolo ic jubeo, Had theſe gentlemen conſulted Horace, they 

would have learnt, ihat the lion could not beget the lamb, nor the bird of Jove the timid 
40. 


Fortes creantar fortibus, et bonis 


Eff in juvencis, off in equis patrum 
Virtus ; nec imbellum feroces 1541 


o 4 


- 


 Progenerant aquile columbam. 


Fo. 
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7 ie and magnanimity of this country to have ſueg to dee very 

COWARDS and BLOCKHEADS for a peace, after a conteſt of four 
years, in which the ſtrength of this country had been in vain exerted to 
ſubjugate them. The American miniſter + had forgot, or, at leaſt, he 
affected to forget, the haughty inſolence with which he had DAR'D to 
boaſt, in the face of parkament and of the world, that he would have 


America proſtrate at his feet, and would hear of l but UNCON- 
| DITIONAL SUBMISSION. 


| The commons were deceived into an . . a revenue 
from the colonies. This was the promiſe of the miniſtry, and, on the 
faith of that promiſe, they were ſupported by ſome, while others, who had 
enliſted into their ſervice, were compelled to give their countenance, or loſe 
what they deemed of more conſequence than à faithful diſcharge of their 
duty to their country and their conſtituents, Their places or their penſions, 


At the diſtance of two years, the American miniſter came forward, and 
confeſſed that a revenue from America was viſionary, and even if it was 
not, that it would never be an object worth attending to, What then do 
we contend for ?” ſays parliament. For your ſupremacy, it was faid--- 
« Hye, the ſupremacy of parliament * Moſt certainly, it was replied ; 
and you mult not relinquiſh it. To be ſure not,” ſaid the commons z 
e will therefore give you money and men, and do you preſerve to us our ſu- | 
premacy.”-—Money and men were accordingly voted and ſent to America a 
with all poſſible expedition; but it was afterwards diſcovered that a union- | 1 
of any kind with America, was of more importance than this ſupremacy, 
and it was accordingly given up with as little ned as the ene of a. „ 
revenue had been. | | f 4 - | 


' Commiſſioners ® were then appointed and diſpatched ; wife walk found: 
as difficult to * this deſirable union, as it had been to derjve a 


+ Lord George Germaine, | „ | | 
.* Another inſtance of the wiſdom of adminiftracſon appears is their choiee'ef nel. 
fioners to reſtore peace and unanimity to a diſtrafted and divided empire. 


"Without offending either of the gentlemen appointed to this important office, we may 4 
venture to declare that neither of them poſſeſſed that degree of weight and conſequence- 
in the flate equal to the ſolemnity and dignity of the characters with which they were 


inveſted. Lord _ to us as an amiable young nobleman. of engaging: 
E 2 manners 


23 


— 


revenue, or to maintain the las of pafliament.—4 Wheat now re. 


main 10 be done?” exclaims the houſe of commons ?=Oh! ſays miniſtry, 


we will now ſhew them no mercy : they have forfeited every pretenſion to 
our lenityz 4 different mode of war ſhall be immediately adopted; we 
have reſources in abundance, if you will only be unanimous, and not parſi- 
Rune and I ſhall yet ſubmit to A 6 Jubmiſſion. | Here 


manners in private life, who had contrived to 1. bn patrimony, by an 3 
tho faſhionable, attention to the pleaſures and diflipations of the age, He bad as yet 
taken no active or conſpicuous part in parliament, nor diſcovered either à diſpoſition for 
buſineſs, or abilities for negociation. He had, .indeed, married a daughter of a peer, 
who, belides being preſident of the council, was at the head of a powerful faction: 
but this could only promote his appointment to an office; it could not poftibly qualify 
him for the duties of it. Mr. Johnſtone was as little likely to impreſs the world Wh anx 
favourable ſentiments of bimſelf, as his noble colleague ; he had not even the advantage, 
of a right honourable birth to boaſt of; and it was not very probable that any confidence 
would be placed-in.a man who had ſo recently deſerted bis party and accepted of an office, 
the honour and emoluments of which were more immediately, perhaps, the objects of his 
attention, than a wiſh to reunite the two counties. As to Mr, Eden, he had combated 
thoſe evils with ſucceſs to which the youngeſt ſons of gentlemen ' of ſmall eſtates 
are expoſed, and triumphed over every diſadyantage ariſing from indifferent circum- - 
ances, by the mere ſtrength of talents, aided by great application and-a ſerious turn for 
buſineſs. From a ſtudent in che Temple, where he had devoted himſelf to the law for 
his ſobſiſtence, he was called into the more public walk of politics, and thought himſelf 
amply provided for, when he way appointed an under ſecretary to the late Lord Suffolk, 
who brought him into parliament : he afterwards married a daughter of the late Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, and that compleated his good fortune ; bat his merit and rapid riſe in life did not, 
and indeed could not give him that e ich the novelty and object of the com- 
miſſion reguired. Z | £7 2 


On ſo important an occaſion, could not the miniſtry diſcover, in the two houſes of par- 
liament, three men, from whoſe public characters there was reaſon to expect they would 
have been honoured with a CONFERENCE, if not with the confidence of congreſs ? Did 
they not know that à Richmond, a Shelburne, or a Camden, whoſe public conduct and 
talents have commanded reſpect, would have been heard, and perhaps ſucceſsfully hens.” . 
in America; or was their ſovereiga unwilling to confide in men, who, conſidering their 
obligations to their country as paramount to every other, had defended their own rights, 
with thoſe of their fellow-ſubjeQs ? Were theſe the ſecrer reaſons for which rank, dig- 
nity of charaQter, integaity, and abilities were over» looked or diſregarded, and three if 
dividuals invited from obſeutity and ſent to the weſtera world ; Or was it the marriage of 
two of them, and the apoſtacy of the third, that ſecured them a preference which has 
diſhonoured them, and loſt the nation for eyer the final opportunity of an accommoda- 


tion with America ? 


5 3 we 
* A 
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we find 3 after having, like Roman gladiators, dhe cm 
returning to the very point from whence: they ſet out on their hoſtile 
career. — The conteſt now became more ſerious, and mn it (till 
mare uncertain, from the Park which France aroued.. e ; 
74 C1 » hed 
| a * need all profpe& of ; 590% a 3 from 
Americs, and even the folly of contending for ſupremacy, the miniſtry. 
were again aſked. what was to be done, now that France had joined with 
America? How ſhall we be able to withſtand #htir united- force, after 
finding ourſelves ſo inadequate to the taſk of ſubduing one of them Nothing 
ſo caſy, it was replied. . Give us your confidence. and your money, and 
we will conduct you through the tempeſt.---It was agreed; money and men 
were again voted with the moſt unbounded liberality, great naval and 
other military preparations were made, and à fleet of ſhips, half rotten 
and ill manned, were collected together from Plymouth, where they ought. 
to have remained, from its vicinity to Breſt, and aſſembled at Poriſmouth, 
that the ſovereign. might be accommodated with one of the moſt mag-' 
nificent ſights in the univerſe, as near the metropolis as poſſible, This 
fleet, which ought ro have been ſent to ſea immediately, was detained at 
Portſmouth for a conſiderable time, and the albery. on the banks of News. 
foundland, was deſtroyed by American privateers,* which even menaced 
and plundered the different harbours, while the force deſtined to pro- 
tect them, remained inactive at Spithead with a large convoy of merchants* 
buips, T waiting the departure of Vice Admiral Montague, , who, had been 
kept from his ſtation, and the ſervice of his a nl for the more 1 
Oe purpoſe of amuſing his . * 0 


The grand * however, was at laſt permitted to ſail in queſt of. 
that or France, and, in order that the whole conduct of Miniſters 
ſhould be uniform and conſiſtent, the commander in chief had an admiral 


wp Nor bas Newſoundland been better protefed this year. 


+ By this wanton delay, ſeveral of the merchants were almoſt ruined, and loſt the advany | 
of an Entire ſeaſon, by arriving too late for the fiſhery... Yet Lord Sandwich is con- 
tinved in office, and appears to riſe in the royal eſtimation. of * 3 in e 


: 
and 
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20 ase dsc e uh Mee principles, ed | 
harmony-nor' fupport could be enpected. What rendered this.appoinr- 


4; ment yer more entrserdinary, wur their being members of that board 


+ - from whence the commanding officer received his inſtructions, and which 
had perhaps been ſigned by them; and when the neccſlity of unanimity 
in ill public: undertakings, and eſpecially in military expeditions is con- 
fidered; it will de diſmcult to excuſe the firſt Lord of the Admiralty, for 


ſending men of oppoſite AT cyt N e N 15 my. 
bu e tr _— 8 wp : $14 EIN] 


| © * Wks ot ls dads; a, Added om keep- 

ing the command of his ſhip in which: he was indulged z; and this indulgence was the more 
criminal, as ſeveral veteran officers,. of experienced bravery and unqueſtionable merit, had 
reſigned the ſweets of domeſũie ſociety, and reſorting to the metropolis with-an offer of their 
ſervices, were lvitezing about the admiralty, at a great expence,.in expeRation of employ- 
ment, while he continued in commifflon, and was even ſent to ſea, under the command. 
of Mr. Keppel, with whoſe orders he was moſt probably acquainted. The i impropriety, 
10 ſay nothing of the indelicacy, of ſending out two men of ſubordinate rank under a com- 
mander in chief, of whoſe conduct in every particular they were exabled, and probably 
DIRECTED, to judge, is of 'irſelf — reprehenfible ; but when we recolle& the 
ſubſeq dent conduct of thoſe very officers, and particularly that of the rener, it is no un- 
reaſonable conjefture to ſuppoſe, that they both had appointments on that occaſion very dif 
ferent, and not quite ſo honorable, as thoſe which. they oftenfibly held; and this conjec- 
ture derive. o inconſiderable ſupport from the novelty of the admiralty» board ſending two- 
of its members to ſea, and one of them very diſtant in rank from the commander in chief, 5 
and under the particular command of his colleague in office. It is not uſval, nor is it» 
prudent, to impart the orders to any. one in the fleet ander which the commander in chief 
aQs, for reaſons too obvious to require repetition : and this maxim was invariably ob- | 
ſerved in the late war, when all our military operations were ſouhded in wiſdom; aud" at- 
tended with ſucceſs : but the purpoſes for which this rule has been recently violated need: 

no explanation; Mr. Keppel is not the only officer whom the preſent minifters-have inſulted. 

and endeavoured to diſgrace, nor are Sir Hugh Palliſer and his colleague, the only in- 
mne Dgoeger rig core pages ores ip yy: whom they could. 
not deceive or corrupt. ; 


+ By the repeated vddiciens, which have been IF" wade to the lift of admiral, it is. 

| reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that theſe promotions were occaſioned by the old officers being unke 
for (ſervice ; yet one of the oldeſt; and moſt infirm, has been ſelected . for Wann 

that fleet, on which the fate of this country has depended. * 

e It was lately intended to give a command to Sir Hugh Palliſer, 1 he is 3 
preferred a FALSE and MALICIOUS' charge againſt his ſuperior officer; but the unanimous determination of , 
every independant commander in the navy to reſign the very incabear chat Bla flag ſhould be boifted, deter d the 
preſident of the marine department from giving another opportunity to this man, to diſgrace ble tountryy and 


1 
1 4 * 


| thiy intimatiod was given to his Lordſhip by an officer of high rank and _ acknowledg'd bravery, when our flect 


ſought refuge from that o! France, in Portſmouth. 


tu 1 


Sit Hugh Palliſer envious of Mr. Keppel, to whom he was' benden 


denied him the aſſiſtance which was required in a critical moment, and de- 


prived this country, perhaps, of the only opportunity ſhe may ever have of 
deſtroying, or at leaſt, of checking the naval power of France.* After this un- 
happy event, the fleet returned, not indeed diſgraced, as has been ſaid, bit 
very far from being victorious, and ſoon after the commiſſioners arrived 
from New-York, without being able to obtain even the honour of a con- 


Dominica being taken by the French, and the miniſtry were again queſtioned 
on the danger of this country, from the alliance which had taken place 
between France and America, and whether they thought it poſſible to reduce 


the latter ? Nothing fo eaſy, they replied, we have only to beat the former, 
and we hall yet triumph in America. © Indeed PP No doubt of it, 


—— lt i yet in our power to puniſ the perfidy of the one, and the 


ingratitude of the other. But you muſt give us a vote of credit for 
another million, and continue your confidence to us. Me  chear- 
fulh,” it was replied ; but ſuppoſe that Spain ſhould join, how ſhall we be 
able to contend againft the triple league ?” Impoſſible, ſays his Lordſhip— 
Spain has colonies of her own to preſerye, ſuch_an example would be fatal 
to her authority in Mexico and Peru; beſides, we have aſſurances to the 
contrary, and as Spain is diſtinguiſhed and adored for her attention to the 
faith of _ treaties, it would be indecent and ungenerous to ſuſpe& her ho- 


nor; + adit. us only in proportion to the emergency of the occaſion, and 
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„ That this maſt have been. the motive of Sir Hugh Palliſer is evident from the ſabſe- 
conduct of that gentleman, in deliberately, and at che diſtance of five months, ex- 


hibiting fye different charges againſt Mr. Keppel, all of whjch were aimed at his life and | 


cbaraRer, and which the accuſer muſt, have been conſcious at the time were FALSE and 
MALICIOUS. The jniquity of ſuch a proceeding is without excuſe, and as 10 his con- 


federates of inferior rank, they are beneath our notice: they have been rewarded with 
promotion, and that perhaps was more the object of their wiſhes, and the cauſe of their 
perjuries, than a defire that an innocent and brave officer ſhould be n and \ op be an 


* 1 94 
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+ Fide Lord dener Nath in TIO ea to ne of the Spaniſh ma- 


niſeſto, in which his lordſhip was laviſh of his engorfiioms on cia Genrar, and de- 
2 a . re * clared 


ference, and one of them marked with the odium and cenſure of Con- 
Their arrival was immediately followed by that of an expreſs of 


$f 


* mall defeat the gelight/of the TENG family, recover Amara 


_ * and eſtabliſh the authority: of the mother country, over het undutifùl and 


. 


rebellious colonies. Theſe promiſes were vaſtly flattering and very pretty, 
and as a complaifant ſenate eould not be rude enough to queſtion the veracity 
of miniſtry, full aſſurance of ſupport was again promiſed to his Lord- 

It however unfortunately happened. that Spain forgot ſhe had the 
dependeney of her colonies to preſerve; ſhe even violated her Caſtilian 
Honour, and- what was infinitely worſe in the opinion of patliament, ſhe even 
rold er of the A . in excuſe or her r Aur np wick France Re -, 
us. Mee nnn 20 | 
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The t Ne cheir friends was, e ers to te JEET ng 
'condud of their, enemies z, and the former again enquired, wit 


" their uſual good humour, hat was to be done now, that Spain had re- 


ſolved to be hoſtile ?—Oh, ſaid miniſtry, it is no more chan what we 
expected. + The event has at laſt happened, which we lon dreaded— 
You. muſt give us a vote of credit for another million! in addition, to 


the ſupplies Which you have already granted double dhe militia, and 
invite Prince Ferdinand 4 over to command your army. we ſhall then be 


in a condition to * the Ag mt our enemies have — 


1 . f 
4 1. Ha 5 - * 4 | dm { 1 0 7 
* * 


clared there aut wot "ay moſt diftant projet of 4 Glas war. This Peer bas Pesg made Gd 
eretary of State, not indeed with the hearty concurrence of his noble Relition, the Chief 
Juſtice, who has declared that his Lordſhip muſt expect nothing more of him than his 


beſt wiſhes, as he is now too old to take e pu VET leſs troubleſome than 
en 


. 14 90 o * . . 
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4 le qoquiren eee degree of RE 951 W this confeſiion- with the 
pokes aſſurance of Spain's pacific diſpoſition, which the miniſtry and their aſſociates pe- 
remptorily aſſerted in both houſes of parliament, the very * PL the delivery of 
rhe by rev manifeſto, 


= 


£9 


1 The intention of inviting a G | officer to 3 our army . ah 
with what a late member of the houſe of commons, and then at the head of the war- office, 
. aſſerted, in bis ſeat, ** Thar wwe bad net an officer fit to be commander in chief; and if he 
drew his concluſion from a ſuppoſition that Lord, Ambert. was the MOST. capable of all 
our General officers for ſo i n. a ſtation,” W was not miſtaken, IHE f 


i 1 "_ 
4 K , — 
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At . mention of invaſion, a panic, for the firſt time, ſeized bs Bim 
ſenate and an unanimous ſupport was inſtantly: given to thoſe men, 
who had progreſſively laughed at and inſulted the whole. nation, and who 
Sede Ap schuste inſtead of the confidence of parliament. We are 
now attacked hy France and Spain, deferted by Portugal, menaced by 
Holland, diſpoffeſſed of the continent of America, and not only deprived 
of the affections of three millions of people, and of their commerce, 
but compelled to contend againſt their power, + at home as well as 
diſtance of three Thouſand” miles, without an ally, and even without 
reſources,” or at leaſt, reſources equal to the peculiar danger and difficul- 
ties, with Which we are ſurrounded. Such is the preciſe ſituation. of 
this country at this moment; and when we compare it with the brilliant 
and une xampled period of 1762, that glorious æra, in which the diſtant 
nations of the earth were ſpectators of our victories, and beheld the united 
power of the Bourbon family humbled and defeated in every part of the 
habitable globe, what man, who is awake to a ſenſe of honour or of 
ſhame, but muſt execrate the conduct of thoſe miniſters, who have re- 
duced. us to fo mortifying and to ſo impotent a condition ? Let the compa- 
riſon be fairly made between the years 1762, and 1579, by the moſt tempe · 
rate and diſpaſſionate among us, and it will then be acknowledged, that the 
conduct of adminiſtration has been equally criminal and weak. Facts ſpeak 
for themſelves, and when truths ſo notorious as theſe, preſent themſelves to 
our —_ it is ene and TO. in the extreme to * . 


by 


The Slice maxim of divide et imperg, bad 3 1 Ae in 
the cabinet and ſenate, and it. had alſo been diſcovered, that to corrupt 


as well as to divide, was an 3 equally uſeful in . a majo- 
rizy-irs the intereſts of the crown, * 


. That 


| 4 Agaioſt "their Eo power, which annoys our trade ood © even x captores our ſhips of war 
in fight of our very harbors. | | 


Whenever this maxim is adopted, it muſt be for the ahrainiog of more power han 

what the conſtication admits of, To create parties, in the firſt inſtauee, and then to 

incenſe them againſt each other, can only be for the purpoſe of bribiog the paſſions on 
one hide, and afterwards uſurping upon botb. But the prince who- purſues this 

% method riſques a power be hath for a power he does not. want: and he is the more ĩnex - 

cuſable under ſuch a conſtitotion as ours; becauſe, if he could not gain eſteem by grear, 

*+ he might gain afc#ion by his good, qualities: for what can he dere more than- to be 

9 at the head of an united people, among whom he Kay have as _ friends as 

F «he: 
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That fyflem of government which has reduced us to this..mottify- - 
ing condition might poſſibly - at firſt have proceeded from . weaknefs 
und incapacity in thoſe, who, unable to govern-agreeable. to the more 
rational and popular a6 114 of the conſtitution, . were compelled 
to apply the riches of t to purchaſe that ſupport,» which wiſdom. 
and ioflexible honeſty, acting on the noble principles of public juſtice and 
publie virtue, would have commanded even from a. venal ſenate z but 
this origin of a ruinous and diſhonourable ſyſtem, is the leſs likely, from 
the numerous miniſters of late years having invariably adopted it. Wat 
might have been folly and ignorance in ſome, muſt have been poſitiue ; 
treachery, and downright profligacy,- in others, and from hence, it is 
reaſonable to infer, that a deſign had been concerted, towards the con- 
claſion of the laſt. reign, or very. early after the commencement. of the 
pr to truſt leſs to the popularity and equity of public meaſures. for 
ſupport, than „ the more powerful and captivating influence of the 
treaſury. 50 5 


Z 
* * 


The: 88 were bribed vith penſions, che vain were aritified with 
titles, and the ambitious were rewarded with power, in return for the 


W and deppen which they mp. to e i Thus 


2 1 or” can have no enemies, a them, by "2Ow "Me as | 
«+ and treating them accordintigly ?—If he expects that all his people ſhall think like him 
* and bit council, about every occurrence, about every meaſure he takes and every man he 
+ employs, ſuch an expectation will be founded in folly, and have MISCHIEF for its object, 
« ſince this is too much to aſk even of flaves, Shall he proſcribe every.man, ds an enemy 
<< to his government, who diſlikes che adminiſtration of it?—Profcriptions are abomi- 
* nable and inhuman, when, they are backed by a fulneſs of arbitrary power; but to hang 
«« up the tables of proſcription, without the power of ſending centurions to cut off 
& every head that wears a face diſliked at court, would be anos in the prince, and cannot 
10 ſoit wich his intereſt, whatever it may do with his paſſions.” 


»The diſiculty of obtaining full and ample proofs of facts which are become moral 
certainties have authoriſed ſome to deny them, and others to diſbelieve, or rather to affect to 
diſbelieve them ; but what o her excuſe can poſſibly be offered for the recent and pitifutcon- 
dact of the Duke of Northumberland, in SUPPLICATING of the miniſtry (with a fortune 
of 50,0001, per annum in his rn the office of maſter of the horle to the King, but 
his avarice-or- his vatiity ? | 

Governments at home and in the colonies have been ws and offices invented, 

70 provide for thoſe who wiſhed to imitate the great object of their adoration, by 
tyrannizing in a leſſer degtee, while a voluminous peerage, and a herd of penſioners, 
the worthleſs drones of our hive, prove to a demonſtration that the public mo 
ney, and titles, which ought ever to be the rewards of virtue and of merit, have been diftri- 
buted with the wanton and ſcandaleus profuſion 4 a ſpendthrift, regardleſs of his fature 


fame and welfare. 
frengthened 
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ſtrengthened and ſupported by all the little, as well as. by all the greas ol 
arts of ſtate, the miniſter might well think himſelf fortified againſt an 
imporent oppolition, and ſufficiently. authoriſed to depend on a ſervile =P 
majority for an approbation to all his . meaſures ; but though we had 
become corrupt at home, and inſenſible to the preſervation, if not tothe | 
very exiſtence of our free government, yet the people of America were 
more attentive to their intereſts, and ſtanding with» a glorious fortitude 
on the adamantine pillars of civil and religious liberty, aſſerted, in the 
very face of power, that a Britiſh ſubject could neither be taxed, not 
_ compelled to obey laws to which he had not previouſly given his con- 
ſent. The miniſter conſequently met with reſiſtance, when he paſſed the ' 5 
boundaries of the conſtitution, to pillage the remote, and, as he thought, | 
_ defenceleſs colonies; but a negative was founded from the diſtant ſhores 
of America, as from the voice of Jove ; nor has the? thunder of the 
Britiſh arms been able to cancel the irtevocable fiat of n 


America, in the feſt inſtance, exacted nothing more from us al A 
decent reverence to her chartered "and natural rights, and a very moderate 


attention to them, on our part, would have diverted, and perhaps have 


prevented, in future, the execution of the deſign ſhe had formed, to ſhake 
off her dependence, whenever we furniſhed her with an opportunity and 
-excuſe, by drawing the ſword.* It was the immediate duty, and ought | 
to have been the particular care of adminiſtration, not to have made any 4 
"claim, chat was not explicit, and even acknowledged by the colonies ; + 1 


they are conſequently unpardonable, in reviving an equivocal claim, | 
' which had already been abandoned as N and inexpedient, and : 
. o have been unconſtitutional. 0 e be wig 


The 
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„ «© Subject ſeldom venture upon 4 which is their laſt e hari in eaſes of | 

extreme neceflity ; and the people, unleſs their jealouſy be raiſed by repeated i injuries, 

9 8 FR of their foretigh with 40: lnilaher Oe. wn 
F Robertfon's Hiſtory of Scuiland, wal. I. pager 435 and 251. ; 


© + At the moment that  perfidious Gaul, the common enemy of both amions, declared 5 5 
| herſelf the ally of the one, intent only on the deſtrudtion of the other, Great-Britain, hum- 
bled and abaſhed, preſented herſelf at the foot of America, and, acknowledging. ber of- 
{ | fences, condeſcended to implore ber friendſhip and forgiveneſs. It was expected that: 
America would have raiſed her proſtrate parent from the earth, and, by rejeRting an alliance 
with France, who had an addition of power and an encreaſe of. . moe at heart 


„, F 
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. rn requiſitions Frog the” firſt Congreſs" were reſpectful, teat! "ad 
"equitable ; but unhappily the bayonet was more congenial with that re- 
vengeful and vindittive ſpirit, which had ſo often appeared on even the 
maoſt frivolous oceaſions, and from the worſt of motives.” It was there- 
fore preferred, and fleets and armies were tranſported to the other fide 
of the Aclantie, to cover hs teh we in . * op folly. and 
Near B*k | l . | 1 an 
alt A les 4+. $24" SLE! Bs au 
Great anne 0 vo obtain ie concurrence of the trading 
We the nation, to whom it was held out, that unleſs America was re- 
duced to conditional ſubmiſſion, | the hole of her commerce would be 
. loſt to this country: by this artful appeal to their paſſions, che merchants 
were betrayed into an approbation of cbercion, and the noble and gene- 
tous flame of liberty, which had illumined this happy iſland for a ſerious 


.of ages, was in one moment ce W 
intereſt. 


F 
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" Addreſics 3 falſome: and . were r . and 
received with that unmeaning; hut ready Mile, * which. is beſtowed. upon 
all occaſions and to all in 4 n or | om" Wes hid the 
circle at nde A5 45 d 
Ponte tr 151 * 1) * 1. 0 "6 The | 
4 A unde e for the rights of minkind, have given an e iltaincs'of | 
.magnanimity and patriotiſm. to an admiring world: but it was aſſerted, that ſhe could ho 
longer conkide i in a prince and his adminiftratioo, who had, by a ſeries of AHR rum. 
_ "ſhewu an inveterate enmity to the-.conſtitutional rights of both countries, ad, uddex the 
ö fall impreſſion: of this melancholy idea; ſhe was compelled to look forward to indepen- 

dence, Sach was the language and excuſe of America, and, intoxicated by the abject 
| humility of one ſuitor, and the bewitchiog flattery of the other, ſhe diſdained even a con- 


ference with the commiſſioners who went out ar 20 1 of terms more Aampleand liberal 
| than ſhe had even x. pron 2 5 


« * * 
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by Liverpoole and Poole were Pre Nos in en Wet Mitchebenb to the throne, not 

from motives of loyalty to their ſoyereigu, or affection for the conſtituton; but from 
ſordid views of intereſt. Poole, in particular, was anxious to have the Americans ex- 
cluded the Newfoundland fiſhery, whom ſhe conſidered as her rivals, in « trade which 
ſhe withed to monopolize, and who were already in poſſeſſion of the Weſt-lndia market. 
A Quaker, named Lifter, and an sdmiral, who has fince rendered himſelf the object of 

univerſal deteftation, notwithſtanding his right honourable confederate has had the auda- 
city to pronounce his eulogium in the houſe of lords, were called upon by piviſtry 4 to aſſert 
falſhoods at the bar of both bodſes of parliamcent, on which the ſhar vation bill, as it 
is erte called, was framed. 
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The partial and tmbretngry voice of” merchants and emüfsktüren, 
/ anxious to exclude America from all fare of their ebmmerce; Was alone 
heard, amd prevailed over the dictates of fund policy, as it is net done 


Wich teſpect to Heland.“ Contracts and offices of etholuments;” which 


the exigencies of the times had rendered unavoidable, furniſhed and pro- 
vided for ſome, while others were reduced to poverty and rbin; The 
gazettes, for a conſiderable period, contained little elſe than an account of 
bankrupteies at home; + and loſſes and diſgraceful defeats abroad; yer 
miniſters ebabled by the pernicidus influence, which their ſuuation gives 
them, have perſevered i in this impolitic war, and involved us in ſuch a pe 
of difficulties, that 10 at laſt, become neceſſary off Commune ic. 
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© The addreſs v hieh was preſented: at St. James'e ug from the mayor and ee of 
dhe ch xn of Poole, in 177 5. contained the nameb of entire ſtrangers, ho, happening to ſtop 
at the public inns, were requeſted to ſigu it; but this was not the only jnftance in which the 


ſovereign bad been. inſulted with a. lie. Other arts, equally, deſpicable and mean, were | 


. alſo employed in order to obtaid an appearance of unanimity throughont the country, and 
e real and rmanent incereſts of the kingdom were ſacrificed to the unprovoked 
reſentment of the. miniſtry, and the contemptible jealouſy, of mercepary traders, — 8 


There never was an inſtanet of a nation, under u free government, more oppretes, 


nor a people whoſe" ebopleints deſerve more attention and tetzef, than the Irin. The 


affloent proprietors of great eſtates in that neglected iſland, ſeldom reliding there, ſpend 
their fortunes chiefly in England, or on the contitent. The taxes; which are raiſed iu it 
under the pretence of defraying the exigencies of the late, are diſtributed, to the amount of 
near a million ſterling, in penſions on the profligate and indigent, who ate alſo above tiving 
in the. country which maintains them. Her trade is reſtficted aud oppretled by impolitie 
acts of parliament, Which prove nothing bat our power and iojuſtice; and when the fub- 
miſſively deſcribed her diſtreſſed fituation, and implored our compaſſion z when parlia- 
2 had even taken her grievances into conſideration with an intention to relieve her, 
 Wercenary, ignorant herd of weavers, flom a fingle town, had che preſumption | to op- 
poſe, and the diſhoveſt ſatisfaftion to defeat, the benevolent deſigns of an abject ſenate, 
devoted to the intereſt of à  minifiry; who preferred the preſervation: of tuo votes from 
Maticheſter, and as many from Lincathive, to the loyal afeQions and happineſs of an 
entire mation, rouſed however, by repeated injuries aud ibſults, to n ſenſe of her wrongy, 
Ireland has at laſt afferted her claim to à free trade; the little that the ſolicited laſt year as 


: 


a favor, was refaſed to her, and ſhe now demandsemavcipation from ſlavery/a4'a matter of 


RIGHT. Will minifers reject her again? They dare not, ſhe has the euer and ſhe has 
the virtze, Which we want, to do herſelf juſtice; 1 mow of away iz gone forth in 
a that ebm, and will triumph over all oppoſition,” 1 2.5 191 iin 16 


'+ The number of bankrupts laſt year aaron bat 5 SEVEN HUNDRED, e bs 
FOUR HUNDRED more than were ever known in any fomer years an alarming fact 
ka by a reference to the gazerte. . 
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n ;ndifpurable 1 n 
io a ſenſe of our ſituation, and ptovoke an exertion of national ſpirit and 
teſentment, to repel the common foe, in the firſt inſtance, and after- 
wards, to demand ample vengeance on the authors of our calamitics. Let us 
then ee of dns +. MT CON Tie * 
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rain as, is the period of its concluſion, without an ally on whom ſhe can 
depend, in the moment of danger and neceſſity, for aſſiſtandce. The moſt 
valuable part of her commerce gone for ever into a different channel, and 
the ofher part ſubje& to ſuch riſque, as to check the adventurous ſpirit « 
trade; while her people are oppreſſed by. tares and by acts of parli 


wache, men nme the cotal ſubverſion of — a 


n ibetty'of the ſubjeft, which had kitherto been preſerved with ſo much jealouſy 
and caution, and for which our anceſtors were To afliduvus to provide, is now no longer 
regarded as ſacred by parliament, nor [as ſneſtimable by the people. Prefling, which had 
always been declared illegal, and tever had recourſe to, but in 'caſes of extreme/tmere 
gency, is now authoiſed by law, aud the officers emplered on that obnoxious. and dif- 
graceful ſervice, az well as the deſpicable and indigent herd of Middleſex juſtices, . and 
their lawleſs banditti, find impunity for . n in an 2 
: which e them from legal puniſhment, | 
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The oppreſſed citizen has no e a remedy, In the jabice and laws of his coun 
 agaioſt brutal violence and arbitrary power, but muſt confide leſs in that great bulwark « 


liberty, Magna Charta, than in the humanity or fears of theſe mercenary delegates of deſ- 


potiſm. No mioiſtry but the preſent, and not even theſe, in any other reign, would have 
n to propoſe, or rather to demand, of parliament, ſo direct a repeal of the Due 4 hk 


Sandwich bad the infolence to declare, in he houſe of peers, chat be would never 5 


his foot in it again, if he was not ſupported in the impreſſed bill, and it is ſincerely 
10 be lamented that their lordſhips did not. take him at his word. This language alone 


deſerved comaitment, if not impeachment 3 but, fortified as miaiſters are, with placemen 


and pevſiovers, they proceed in their dangerous career, regardleſs, of future conſequences, 


as if they were ceſolved to try the very extent Nrn. and proceed. * | 


the "ory OE of panes! wickedneſs, 
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* crimes of treachery, , venailty, and. cotruption. 
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"Such is the 3 and "dreadful candition, to which. this caunury 
reduced, by a progreſſive ve chain of events, which haye regularly appriſe 
us of what has at laſt happened; and as we have not the virtue to bring 


the perpetrators of our miſery and diſgrace to condign and exemplary 
puniſhment, it muſt be left to the Juſtice of poſterity ty, to mark with 


infamy and deteſtation, the memories of thoſe. who have brought the 
character of their ſovereign into diſrepute, his crown into abſolute danger, 
and accelerated the rapid decline of the Britiſh warts Ml the * 
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"ROM the foregoing 8 ea een Ie 
the preſent reign has been uniformly directed to obtain an uncon- 
ſtitutional influence over the ariſtocratic and repreſentative parts of the 
nation, and that where corruption has failed to promote this end, the arm 
of prerogative has been oppoſed ta the ſhield. of the people, and a variety 


of little arts adopted to COMPEL, as well Kr uy | into 
an e of the 1 of the Nut e 


. 


"YE regulle ene of events have confirmed this RS oth beyond 
the poſſibility of contradiction. 


Let us then take a view of the manners and principted er the times, a 
far” at leaſt as 2 relate to us, and examine whether they have not con- 


+ From the al wal of G petit didat * does not exiſt a doubt, that if 
America had been reduced to unconditional ſumiſſion, the liberties of both nations would | 
have been endangered, and when we conſider the INIQUITY of proſecuting with relent- 
leſs fury the war ih America, after it has been univerſally allowed to be inge to reco- 
ver her. What other inference can be drawn, but that the object of the conteſt is now 
to reduce the ſpirit of this country, that the people exhauſted and depreſſed may become 
eaſy vidims to deſpotiſm. This is no ſpeculative opinion ariſing. from a diſlempered 
imagination, but a logical deduction from a tries of efabliſhed fats and authenticated 
events; 


92 * 
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3 as dub entre u that dangerous influence which. aaa q 
much miſſehief't6 ovr' libbiries;) 450 Altea ptefages the fta eftablihment 4 
of deſpotiſm on, the ruins of the conſtitution,“ If it mould appear in 
the courſe of this enquiry; that "the ih pd condition to which we are 
reduced ſhould be aſcribed in a" great- meſure to a want of probity and 


| of public virtue in obtfelve; 46d thit'the 1847 oF Aiberty has been ſuper- 


. ceded by "a rage for ien and a \ talte"for Plexſores | at once. ena. 
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14 ir liSuld-appetr that we have” bal dtcbſfäry tb Gut chisforeines' 57 
having become the accomplices of thoſe miniſters, who have abuſed their 
truſt, and converted three millien of faithful ſubjects into as many ehe- 
mies; the enormity of our guilt may poſſibly awaken us to a ſenſe. of our 
danger, and ſtimulate us to recover our antient character bycreſtoring tbe 


conſtitution to. its pri witive, purity,,.or n any 
future attacks of the crown. 
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Hie will give offenee't6* the thoughtlefs and diffipated; "as wat as tothe. 
profligate; they Wil be 2 diſptcaſed- at the Bold bur honeſt fre: 
doms of truth, and in proportion as convidtion' forces itſelf e on their minds 
they will be provoked to deny his aſſrrtions, but it is not the favor of 
either that he is to ſeek. His object id td give @ faithful picture of the 
times, in the execution of which he 179 be alike indifferent to the en 


i. 


or cenſure of individuals. * 
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The love of ee which, has, diſtinguiſhed chi country for ſo many 
centuries paſt, and, Which even formed a part of the character of our 
women F ſo late as the reign of the firſt id ſeems ro have ſuffered a - 


ot we kf with to e bios ; the? we 1 dot ibs virtue to Sede The 
ſpirit of liberty is now firoggling with the manners and printiples,' as formerly it firoggled 
with the tyrants of the time. But the danger is now grenter, beczoſe the enemy is WITH. 
IN; working ſecretiy and ſecurely, and deſtroying all thoſe INTERNAL POWERS, from 
| which * ow wann ariſe." Dao Reyricary, ſea. ad. page 18. 


+ Vide Spear, Val. e No. 81 e 
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confiderable diminution. It no longer prevails in our conduct, and but 3 

faintly in ourwritings and converſation. The diſtinctions of high church 
and low church are no longer heard, 'whig and tory may alſo be ſaid to 

be extin@ or to exiſt only to anſwer the purpoſes of faction. Court and 
country intereſt are united, not that they ate become one and the ſame 
thing, but that the love of country is loſt in the love of ſelf, and the ob- 
{cure repreſentatives of the diſtant counties are converted into men of ton, 
and, feeling a paſſion for excelling a well-bred gentleman uſher in manners 
and addreſs, are ſeduced from the tranquil enjoyments of ruſtic life, and be- 
come impatient for the more refined and voluptuous pleaſures of the 


This forms one part of our national character, but has the change been 
the effect of laudable improvement? certainly not, for if it had, the ſame” 
tegard would have been preſerved for the conſtitution, and the intereſts of 
the people would have been attended to, in preference to thoſe of the crown. 
We muſt therefore, enquire farther, for the cauſe of this extraordinary revo- 
_ lution, in the manners and principles of our country gentlemen. The diſ- 
ſipations common to great towns, firſt entice, and then convert. The love of 
pleaſure, next to that of liberty, is the-moſt prevalent in the human breaſt; / 
and men are apt to give a free and unbounded ſcope to the one, in pro- 
portion, as they loſe ſight of the other. Country gentlemen, on their an- 
nual attendance in Parliament, having been invited to partake of the amuſe- 
ments of the capitol, have imbibed a taſte: for them, but as the force of 
habit is not eaſily deftroyed, they have forgot the luxuries of à town lie 
on their return to their venerable manſions, and found equal, if not 
ſuperior, pleaſure in the rural and more innocent diverſions of the field. 
While their antient prejudices remained, there was little probability, of 
their being ſeduced from their duty, but the moment they became effaced, : 
every moral and political obligation was in danger of being ſacrificed, to 5. 
the love of pleaſure, and it was likely that in the purſuit of their novel 
amuſements, the means of attaining them would be more attended to, than 
the conſequences reſulting from them. nee, 


FY 


Formerly, the repreſentative was paid by his conſtituents, for his attend. 
ance in parliament, but the crown having diſcovered, that places of truſt, 
and emolument, and penſions, wete of admirable utility in removing alt 
ſcruples of conſcience ; they were held out as rewards, for thoſe who choſe to 
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ſupport, "Fre JEM » oppels itz a ſeat in parliament, was eagerly aun 
not indeed as an honorary appointment, but as a place of profit, and the - 
repreſentative, no longer recompenſed from the ſcanty, and parſimonious 
putſe of his particular county or borough, was paid in ann, to his 
| "—_ anne e nen. tht, 20 e 2 


| The introduftion of this evi, e followed 8 a be 
others, tending to the ſame miſchievous conſequences, and calculated to. 
obtain the ſame end. Country members now reſort in ſhoals, to the mi- 
niſter and anticipate application, while charmed with deriving ſuch pecu- 
niary advantages from their votes, they are tempted to confide the manage- 
ment of their farms, to tenant and deputies, and reſide altogether near 


the court, which: by its bounty, enables them to partake of thoſe-pleaſures, 


which it encourages them ta follow, The-convenient and frugal lodgings, 
which hitherto ſatisfied them for the few months, which they reluctantly 
Paſſed in London, can now no longer accommodate them. Sumptuous 
dinners, and expenſive entertainments, require large houſes, and magnificent 
furniture, with ſuitable equipages and attendants. The country now/is ſeldom 
_ thoughtofbutin the ſummer months, and that merely, becauſe it is the faſhion 
to deſert the metropolis from July till November; yet even this ſhort interval 
is conſidered as a period of miſerable exile, from the more lively and delicious 
* joys of London. Hence then, we ſee the plain country fquire, who for- 
'merly valued himſelf, on his ruſtic ſimplicity and honeſty, transformed into 
a fine gentleman. Deſerting county, turnpike, and pariſh meetings, for 
' thoſe of Newmarket*, ſtudying Hoyle on the Chances, and loſing his 
fortune among ſharpers of various denominations. Inſtead of examining the 
general principles of legiſlation, or attendiag to the particular intereſts of 
his conſtituents, we find him, in his ſober moments, 5 
anne * Nee p a7 5 
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ths wean of tbo: er bers bed as esd erste es bn elbaleg Ll 
and principles of the people. —The meaneſt and baſeſt are horn en to the converſe of 
men of faſhjon and fortune ; without ceremony ; | 


No decorum is obſerved or required, but 1 are eſtabliſhed between Peers and Pick- 
pockets ; and the Engliſh Noble man deſcends from the eminence of rank and character, to 
the meanneſs arid familiarity of laying. „ Grooms and e vba * even 
endeavours perhaps to ET | — | 

| It 
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It is 8 dot very probable, that the love of country will oceupy 
any conſiderable place in bis thoughts, and it is as little likely that he 
ſhould poſſeſs any regard for the rights of his fellow citizens, who has 
proved that he has none for his own. His ſtile of living, having encreaſed 
his expences beyond his ability to ſupport, his fortune becomes impaired, 
"ahd he finally becomes dependent on the miniſter ; but as the acceptance 
of a civil employment under the crown vacates his ſeat, the miniſter muſt 
79 n nn. him in his cores 
of mercenaries. 


| The member hea 3 a few of his conſtituents on whom he 3. | 
rely, imparts to them the ſpontaneous offers, which have been made to him, 
the acceptance of which, he modeſtly hints, would enable him to be of 
uſe to his friends, and artfully concludes, with aſſuring them of his impa- 
tience to have it in his power to teſtify his great gratitude to them, for 
the many, very many. obligations which ey have, May and . 
n n +: „ ; 


| Applicatian is alſo. made to anden of his conſticugnts,. to whom oblique 
promiſes are given to provide for their well-fed booby ſons in the army, 
navy, or public offices. An aſſurance of ſupport thus obtained, the Ga- 
zette, ſoon after annquaces his appointment to the world, and a waggan 
freighted with the hopeful progeny of his virtuous electors, arrives in TRE 
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told, is the direct road to riches and to fame; and in proof of thoſe aſſertions, 
the names of our Nabobs are recourted to them, who embarked without 


having half the advantages which they poſſeſs. This is believed of courſe, 
and the country ſhopkeeper, pleaſed at having his ſon made a gentlemay z 


is reſolved, at all events, to ſupport the intereſt of his benefactor in the 
borough z; while madam, the mother, extols his power and generoſity, 
at all the tea · tables in the neighbourhood where ſhe can get admittance ;_ 
Taking care to exhibir, her aukward and fantaſtic clown of a ſon, in his 
red coat and cockade, metamorphoſed from being a plough or an errand boy, 
into a ſoldier, ne by his ſide, which he W to 
uſe nor to wear. | 
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. 11 the ATI to whom, this cargo of young adveatiirers is con- 
Signed, ſhould not be able to tranſport. them to Bengal, or Madras; he 


| ides for as many as he can in the ſervice. of government, and the ſtare 

B deprived, from that moment, of ſo many citizens, who ate alſo deprived 

© of their freedom. for their maintenance proceeding from the croun, it 
cannot be expected that they will rake a part agaiolt it. 9 


Hence then, we muſt acknowledge, eee porpuſes ſom 
repreſentation was inſtiruted, is perverted to feed the vanity and Juxury of | 
a prodigal ſpendthrift, hut this is not all, The evil extends farther. It 
extends to the electors themſelves, and whenever the body of the people 
© become corrupt, fare wel to the liberties of this . ee to the 


freedom and independance of parliament. 


The vices peculiar, and indeed "inleperavie from a great town, hams pe- 

netrated to the extremities of. the kingdom, and infected all ranks of people. 

We have no ſuch character at preſent in exiſtence, as the plain country 

| gentleman : The Spectator may be ſaid to have recorded the laſt; in the 

perſon of Sir Roger de Coverly, and our youths even of ſmall fortune, 
educated in the polite world, and accuſtomed from their infancy, to aſſociate 
with what is n Dares cod en enter at once into . * ens 

courtiers.. 


. This diftin&ion ee which ne fenen kts, with ſo 
much jealouſy, preſerved alſo a diſtinction in morals. Diſſimulation was 
confined to the court, or at leaſt to the metropolis, ' It was held infamous 
to have recourſe to trick and deceit, in the diſtant and leſs corrupted parts 
of the Empire, but in proportion, as our manners have become refined, 
new doctrines have been broach'd, and the modern ſyſtem of politeneſs, 
admits it as one of its principal tenets, to cover the EO 
nant deſigns, unden the appearance of friendſhip and rey...” 


1 will be aſked. perhaps, what has occaſioned-this extraordioary — "OE 
expecially as we have à prince on the throne, whoſe exemplary piety, 2 

rigid attention to the moral duties of life, muſt diſcountenance the 

| of vice and immorality i in his ſubjęcts, but it. is not the defign of this ſth 1 

mate, to enquire too minuzely into the cauſes of that degeneracy, which marks _ 
the preſent times. If the ſovereign has been careful to appear to us in his 
| private character, as LY. nn. and a good father; he has pot been 


0451] 


; 3 attentive to the encodragement of thoſe qualities in others, ſince 

his choice of miniſters and of favourites, has been confined almoſt entitely, to 
men of profligate morals and principles, who. have partaken largely of 
the royal favor, and this partiality contradicts the reality of that character, 
which his majeſty ſeems ſo anxious to acquire. 


Men diſtinguiſhed for their crimes, or ſelected from the meanneſt.con- 
ditions; of life, haue been advanced to the confidence and protection of 
their ſovereign, and theit election either proves, that men of integrit7 
and noble birth, have not abilities equal to the duties of the firſt de- 
partments in the ſtate, or, 1 have been excluded, becauſe they 
would not deſcend to the ſervility, of implicitly. ſupporting the worſt of 


meaſures, for perhaps the worſt of purpoſes. 


The private. virtues of the prince, may, indeed, call forth a 101 
aduiatory panegyric from the poet lauteat, but their effects not extending 
beyond the narrow limits of the royal nurſery, can neither obtain nor indeed = 
claim the reverence and eſteem of the multitude, who ate prevented from 
imitating them if they were ever ſo well inclined to it, by the temptations to 
riot and exceſs which are perpetually held out to them, as if it was the 
principal object of the preſent reign to promote immorality and debau- 
chery in the lower orders of men, that * 257 hereafter become culy 
victims to deſpotiſm. 


It is not intended, at conſonn, to Ame what deſigns may bond bees 
formed againſt the conſtitution; but chis truth is certain, that in appearance 
the morals of the prince are the very reverſe do thoſe of the people. Future 
ages will be induced to enquire, if any attempts were made to check the 
progreſs of immorality, and their credulity will be put to the ſevereſt teſt; 
when they find that all kinds of diſſipation were encouraged- They will 
naturally conclude that a Prince ſincere in the diſcharge of his moral ob- 
ligations would have been equally ſo in his political duties; and that as his 
example | in the one inſtance would have been deemed worthy of imitation 
in the people, ſo his fidelity in the ſecond would have ſecured to him their 
love and their confidence. What then muſt they thiak when they read 
that the Nation was immerſed in vice and. debauchery, while the Prince 
pretending to a religious piety which. was at variance with his public con- 
duct, made no effort to diſcourage the one or to promote the other? II 
it would not be preſumption to anticipate the judgment of poſterity upon | 
this occaſion, ve might venture to affirm that this reign will appear to them 
_as that of. a deſigning. hypocrite, in which. the people were. ung; 
ene e ARE HED ne enge et 411113558 RP 
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is the fact. 


* winked at and ſuffered to encreaſe, by which means the revenues 


„ 4s. 1 
rotten ripe for flavery, but which they eſcaped through the cowardice 
ot incapacity of their Prince, who either wanted courage or talents to 
avail himſelf of the TY which he * —Happlly the cofitrary 
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nation has inſenſibly loſt its influence—from believing every thing we came 


to doubt every thing, and finally to reject almoſt every thing. Chriſtianity 
was ſuperceded by Deiſm, which in its turn has given way to Scepticiſm, and 
that bids fair to be ſucceeded by Atheiſm. The truth is, that we have re- 


| fined on the epicuriſm of Italy and on the materialiſm of France,” re- 


leaſed from all apprehenſions of future puniſhments, and deprived of the 
ul. incentive of future rewards, we attend only to the gratifica- 


powerf 
tion of our pleaſures in this life, regardleſs of futurity, either with reſpect 
o ourſelves or poſterity. This want of religious principle muſt inevitably 


affect and in the end deſtroy the moral principle; eſpecially as the loſs has 
not been ſupplied, by wholeſome proviſionary laws. Here is, conſequently, 
freſh ſubject for ſcandal and indignation, . and poſterity, will not fail to con- 

F Wem 


his ſubjects. - g 


All ranks of men, indifferent to the ee inert of NP TR 
intent only on the purſuit of their own pleaſures, feel ao concern for them- 
ſelves beyond the moment. The Public holds but little place in their con- 
fideration and leſs in their eſteem ; and in proportion as individuals be- 
come regardleſs of their own rights, thoſe of the Nation are in danger. 
That manlineſs of character which almoſt bordered on ferocity has almoſt 
dwiridled into effeminacy. 'The Athletic exereiſes no longer prevail among 
the laborious claſs of people, but their amuſements are humble imitations 
of thoſe in higher life. Hence we find that vintners and publicans have 
their houſes full from morning until evening; and though this ſpirit of idle 
neſs' and profuſion is not avowedly encouraged from the Throne, yet it 


are indeed improved, but the minds of the people are. diverted from 
F 


and the conduct of the ſovereign, in proportion "as they de- 


mand their attention, — Hence it is chat they cruſt too much to-che 
diſcretion and honeſty of miniſters, and in order to render them lese 
jealoys of the power of the crown, they are artfully ſeduced into 3 


ſeeming neceſſity to ſupport it. This has bees nn 
$1: 8 
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ir faſhionable to hold trade and aradeſinen: cheap, be ring 


generation, deſpiſing the uſeful and profitable profeſſions by which their 

induſtrious fires acquired comfortable fortunes ; reject with contempt every 
idea of commerce, and reſolving to become gentlemen, turn their thoughts 

to the church, the Jaw, the army, or the navy, and which require an ab- 


ject dependance on the ſovereign, to whole care the diſtribution of cccle- 


ſiaſtical, law, and military appointments are confided. Hence it is that our 


ſtreets. are crouded and diſgraced with. barriſters without practice; prieſts | 


without livings; and diffolute ſoldiers without employment, who are 
ready to ſacrifice their country and their,deareſt connections at the com- 
mand of prince or miniſter, by preaching, pleading, or drawing the ſword 
againſt their fellow. ſubjects.—Hitherto the military profeſſion was re- 
ſpectable, and being intended only for the ſecurity of the ſtate, every 
ſoldier was. a citizen and every citizen in a moment of neceſſity was 4 
| ſoldier; but of late years the parade of royalty has required a ſtanding 
army to eſcort the ſoyereign from St. James's to Weſtminſter, The drum 
and fife, it ſeems, are more in uniſon with the feelings of the prince than 
the rude, but ſincere, plaudits of the multitude ; and the mi itary furot 
s encreaſed to ſuch an enormous height, and ſo many profligate and penny. 
leſs adventurers have procured ſwords and cockades, that the ſober and 
peaceable citizen feels an involuntary impulſe Whenever he meets thi 

mercenaries,' to ſecure his pockets leſt he ſhould loſe his handkerchief. 


Theſe volunteer tools of power infeſt our poblie Wenn, n aun bs | 


a nuiſance, The pains- tak ing taylor, grocer, and: ſhaemaker, deſpiſing their 
reſpective profeſſions, forſake their ſhops and march away in the rrar | of 
fome powdered coxcomb of more eminence, and leſs principle, perhaps than 
themſelves, to Charing-croſs or Hyde-park, where they fancy themſelves 
Marlboroughs and Alexanders, and wheel to the right and turn to the 


left with as much grace and agility as an elephant. But for What purpoſe 


are theſe, vain and credulous blockheads ſeduced from their ſhops and 
their families ? Is it to familiariſe them in time to a military government ? 
or, is it with a deſign to debauch their principles, and convert them from 
being honeſt whigs to be the aſſaſſins of public liberty, and the conſtitution, 


at a more favourable opportunity ?!——lt muſt be for one of theſe putpoſes, 


for. no other rational excuſe can be offered for theſe military preparations, 
Miilizary affociations are, indecd, become neceſſaty, but for purpales very, 
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different to what they are pretended to be inſtituted :* they are become ne- | 
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8 as mack to repel TY invaders, 28 to repair the miſchiefs which 
have been already done to the. conſtitution, and to which they may hereafter, 
1 turn their thoughts if they ſhould happen to recolle& that the 

Igations of - a good citizen are due in the firſt ' inſtance to his 
- - eguitry fad his iat But even aur navy and army, ſeem to have 
© undergone A revolution in their W The officers of both are 
taught to Jock up to their nas to a Divinity, and the citizen 
is, oft 1 in the Toldier or failor, love of country with them 'is'a 
ſecondary condition, or confined ies to the defence of it from a foreign | 
enemy. Thie principle, ſo deſtructive to the love of liberty, is the prin- 
File by which. the military in all deſpotic ſtates are influenced; and it iz 
not unlikely but we have imbibed it from our neighbobrs the French, 
with whom, we. have lived in ſuch intimacy and e for the laſt 
eighteed 3 years, . | ee 
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eee whe; fo nated e the army; but e 
not an officer in it of charactet and diſcernment, who has not been im- 
preſſed, with the Tame ides, or who does not feel the indignity which has . 
deen offered to it by the partial promotion and introduRtion of men, 
who have neither rank nor fervitude to recommend them, while brave and 
veteran officers have been treated with contemptuous neglect that vould 
at any former petiod have excited and Juſtified 4 mutiny. Ks 


a The rags e ceviews which e dll aer forvicw mace ien ; 
and melanchioly, though not more alarming perhaps, furniſhed empley- 
ment for the troops : and the attention with which the military were 
flattered by the bigheſt authority, gave birth to an opinion that the reigning 
prince was of an bereic diſpolition. . How far this opinion was founded in 
truth may be collected from the ſubſequent conduct of the ſovercign. , 


* 


So paſonately fond as his majeſty appeared to be of military operations 
in rime of profound - peace, it was ſurely reaſonable to have ſuppoſed 


that he would have taken the field with the troops encamnped" for the 
2 defence of their country, and animated them by his royal pre: 
ſence to endure the ſeverities of campaign; | 


The benign and „ 1 ok ethater wee cacti 
neglected armies leſs ſenſible of the inelemeney of that weather which 
che commander ns 1ofe oem S 
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and tempeſtuous month of November; but the iaattention with which 
_ they hate been treated ſince they have been called into actual ſer- 


vice, proves that the parade and pageantry of a N force alone affords 
matter of amuſement to the royal mind. Au 4, dc | 


Wat the delign of the prince wight have. been, in e me 
his troops at Blackheath, Wimbleton, or in Hyde-park, during that 
long and reproachful Period, of peace, is ungecefſsty o declare, 
bot this fact is certain, that the army was preferred to the navy and as it 
is in France ſo it was likely to become in England, a en queſtion to 

dur young men * whether they bad der ved 2” N 1 

"his was 4 ' queſtion dieb was not ponds anion, 10 St. [Jomeate: 
it Nabe among out women, and a negative: to it would not havs 
procured them a favourable reception either at the court. of the former, or 
at the routs of the latter. The influence which ſuch. a queſtion would have 
in a country circumſtanced as Great Britain was at the concluſion. of à war 

in which the people had been fatigued by hard ſervices, in which they 
bad been enriched and eager for the enjoyment of that wealth which they 
had acquired, and plunged at once into every ſpecies of luxurious riot 
and diſſipation, is too obvious 0 require explanation. Our vanity bad 
rendered us leſs attentive to more — Neun and the ert 
nr 1 

eite 

France and Italy became ene with ena many of hs 
ere . e lays 0 dbeit ative Thore. 

1. The adrniration of the whole world had been excited by our glotious 
3 in a war more brilliant and ſucceſsful than any recorded in 
hiſtory; for the firſt: year of the peace an Engliſhman could ſcarce 
appear even in Paris without being followed by the populace with marks 
of eſteem. © Cleft un anglois,* was a letter of credit ſufficient to pro- 
cure him reſpect and confidence, and intoxicated hy thoſe civil attentions 
which France ſo well knows how to apply, no | wonder that we became 
anxious to receive homage from a nation over whom we had To recently. - 
-rriumphed;” The policy,” however, of chat country was, oppoſed, to the 
Wye this, and' in its turn, triumphed over its * ſimplicity. 
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' [+99 Ange VR advantage of our follles as they atoſe to view z ſhe Gclated to 


to us in aft matters of dreſs and amuſements, and we even confided to 
her cate the riſing generation. She became the falhionable ſeminary for 
the education of Engliſh youth of both ſexes, Our young men contracted 
prejudices in their infancy-in favor of monarchy, and ſeduced by the gran- 


deur and pomp. of a military government, they felt a contempt for the 7 


les gaudy büt more valuable conſtitution of their on country ; our 
Voten, imbibed principles of levity, which ripeni 75 into a total diſregard 
of all decency,” rendered them leſs averſe to the in amy of proſtitution, + 
The well concerted policy of France, even compelled religion to become 
ſubſervient to her deſigns. That religion which always manifeſted to every 


other the moſt inveterate rancor and animoſity, no no longer looked upon 


that of England with jealouſy and horror. It was no longer impious to ad- 
mit the profane and blaſphemous diſciples of Calvin and Luther within 
the conſecrated walls of the holy cloiſter; her hitherto implacable fury 
became mollified, not into cordial affection indeed, but into a compaſ- 
ſlonate concern fot our errors, which ſhe deigned to confeſs, were more the 
"OY of her oy" thin of” her reſemement. 4 : $ ee mY vk 
Her convents n 4-49 hallowed W the reception of the in- 
numerable infants, who were tranſported by their deluded” parents from 
their native - country, and the pious nun felt no remorſe © on” taking the 


young heretic to her ſacred arms. Hence it was; that nee finally pre- 


vailed 1 in the moſt Mr u of our concerns. IN 22 
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With her faſhions W ioperted; her HW rel NY? a it 


is in theſe particulars that we have ſuſtained the moſt material injury. 


We have not only become leſs / jealous of the crown, but i almoſt totally 
indifferent to the preſervation of our conſtitution, and while-our confideiice 
has been given 0 the former in proportion as it has heen proved undeſetv- 
ing of it, the care of the latter has been abandoned to the diſeretion and 
fidelity of miniſters, who 1055 10 have eſtabliſbed their nee Ong wy 
OP end bag ante als 
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Seduced by the laß los arts of our * enemies, we were tempted 


to ſacrifice in the purſuit of frivolaus and expenſive giſſipations a conſider- 


able ſhare of that wealth, which we had taken lrom them. 


iR 0 l 


+ It was an admirable ſaying of Seneca, that cs of NO is the bane of good : 
morals. Quiguid beni moris levitate ae. 


France 
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France became the obje& of our moſt ſervile imitation, ſhe gave lays 
from the kitchen of a Wapping tradeſman, to the drawing room. of 
a duke, and even our ſtage took its tone from that of Paris... We were 
reproached by our gallic neighbours, with, having a. ſavage partiality to 
ſcenes of cruelty. They affected to ridicule the moſt ſublime paſſages of 
our favorite and immortal bard, and to pronounce Hamlet to be a monſ- 
trous farce, If . Shakeſpear has violated the unities of time, place, and 
action; he makes us ample amends for the licence he aſſumes, by wanſ-- 
falling as it were his very ſoul into us, and leading us at his pleaſure thro”. 
the delightful regions of his wild but luxuriant fancy, without our com- 
plaining either of violence or abſurdity; on the contrary, our credulity 
keeps pace with the extravagance of his i imagination, and believing in the 
exiſtence of fairies, ghoſts and monſters, we regret the approach of that 


motnent, which deſtroys the deluſion, and reſtores us 10 the exerciſe of 3 » 
9 reaſon. r 
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This We, which has been onjuly called 3 by the Finch. 
formed a part of our national character, till a rage for refinements and im- 
provements forced us to prefer their inſipid and uninterefting e to 
ay: more nervous animating ones of our own, drama.. eee 

The Regi lage now became modelled * chat of Frabce, and the 
elegant and lively dialogues of Congreve and Wycherly being dcclared too 
_ groſs for repreſentation, they were inſtantly proſcribed. the theatre, One 
would be led to conclude from this delicacy, and ſcrupulous attention to 
decoruin, that our manners and morals were wonderfully improved within the 
laſt century; if experience did not prove that mankind become chaſte and. 
refined in their public amuſements, in Proportion. as * become N F 
5 We eee principles. BRL 0 „ 


8 Tothe wit and vivacity with which the exiled comedies of Wycherly and. 
Congreve abounded, ſucceeded ſenſeleſs rhapſodies of common place 

ideas, in which plot, incident and character were reprobated, and the 

vacuum filled up by an inundation of moral ſentences, injudiciouſly, 

crouded' together, without any regard to order or neceſſity. The taſte ] 
for theſe ſentimental tales, (if they may be called ſo) — long : 
enough to raiſe the wretched compilers of them from poverty and obſcurity, 

1 * and credit; and as the multitude had given them a. 


Ha. ſanction, 
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| fanion, it was not for Genius, confounded and abaſhed at he uſurpatioa, 
which prevailed, to contend againſt the current of opinion. Efforts were 
incheedd made to reſtore the drama to its priſtine vigor, but they were inef. 
feectual; at laſt the number of miſerable compoſitions, which Indigence and 
ſometimes Vanity obtruded' on the age, applied” what _ had in 
. Err er . | 5 2 
The en ee mee . beben e with Cant hats" a 
ſion, che ſhackles which had enſlaved its judgment, and an advantage 
was taken of the favourable moment to dethrone Dulneſs from MME: 
ne oo had ond r 


When n men are Kized with u bags of 1 ey: are apt to vy. 
from one extreme to the other. Their zeal, raſb and iatemperate, .leaves.. 
/ diſcretion at a diſtance, and they often eſcape from one abſurdity only to 
fall into a greater. We. were now in danger of having the groſſeſt 

ribaldry ſubſtituted in the "room. of humor, and low conceits introduced 
for fable and incidents, more barbarous and improbable than what pre- 
vaileck in the moſt unpoſi liſhed ages. An author, who was as in- 
different an Kiftorian and -philoſopher., as he was a dramatic writer, was. 
at the pains to write what he called a comedy, expreſsly to baniſh theſe 
ſcraps of piety and morality from the ſtage, and grown. weary of that 
ſilent fadneſs and ſolemnity with which we had been accuſtomed to attend 
theſe exhibitions, and anxious to reſtore to mirth and chearfulneſs their 


proper province, we ſought with, avidity. an opportunity ro reſtabliſh their | 
a, Wy 
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This writer e kimſelf of the favourable 888 Fo” ſacceedes 
beyond expeAation or deſert. We were now preſented with ſcenes too 
vulgar and abſurd even for 'a Smithfield booth, and the applauſe 
with which his performance was received, may, be attributed to twe caules, 
neither of which added even one ſolitary laurel to his brow. The one 
was the novelty of being diverted in the theatre, and the other a momen- 
tary but undeſerved prejudice! which prevailed againſt the acting manager, 
which alone was at that time ſufficient to have created a party in favor of 
a writer of leſs merit and popularity. We are, however, indebted to him 

5 for having broken the ice, and paved the way for true comedy. It was 
SITS "wow" no longer criminal in a poet to excite laughter in an audience, but 
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ſtage from the; cuntempt into whielv it had fallen, and to reinftate'rhe 


comic muſe in all her native charms. "This admirable opera; dick not im- 
mediately accompliſh theſe ends, becauſe it was one of thoſe compoſitions 


in which ſenſe is: generally facrifixed to found, and where the underſtand- 
ing is atreſtod by hatmony froax paſſing judgment; It however, poſſeſſes 


variety of intereſting incidents with which it abounds, does not require 
the irreſiſtable influence of muſic to enſure it ſucceſs. The eagerneſs, with 
which all ranks af people. reſorted to the repreſentation, is a fuſſic ient teſti- 
mony of its merit, but While it gave reputation to the author, it raiſed 
our expectations of his future productions to an extravagant height; to 
+ height the mare dangerous, as he was yet à candidate for that famt, 
Which he has Gace obtained, and the moſt trifling accident might at hit 

time have deſtroyed his hopes perhaps for ever. Happily; his abilities, 
cqual to the taſ of commanding applauſe, kept pace with our expecta- 
tions, and. the School for Scandal e, the final ſtamp of en 
general opinion. 


- But I have wandujed from my ſubject 8 panegyric. The 
. voice has pronounced an eulvgium on the Author of this inimitable 
air 6 mare e eng ow l — individual, 

I is . to bond that 3 — of our A has 
not been accompanied by any ehange for the better in our manners, which 
have become effeminate, while the principles which ſecured to us 
the enjoyment of liberty, and rendered us equally formidable and 
reſpectable abroad, have been deſtroyed. The riches which delvged 
us from the Eaſt, the extenſion of commerce, and the opulence 
which conqueſt and trade produced, have operated in various ways, 
to reduce the effects of principle on our conduct. Even the loweſt 
claſs of people have aſpired to emulate their ſuperiors in improve- 
ment, and the mob, which thirty years ſince would have aſſaulted 
any one whig., wore a queue, have now their friſeurs, and never appear 
but with their hair dreſſed in the neweſt, faſhion. This however would 

5 725 have 


all the: properties uf a regular drama, and the intricacy of che plot, and the 


* 


1 


1 have only been na its bue unkoppily 8 more rapid 


in her progreſs than Folly. The lower orders of men have not only become 
refined but corrupt, and the loſs of principle in the body of the people 
is a very ſerious, and à very alarming circumſtance, eſpecially when we 
tecollect the influence and power which amn. nd an Ds; 
enen i 0016 n Ha of n 
9 1 oats it r I Gas 
With Bagg 60 diſpoſed, we 88 Wee — will 
not enable him to realize his intentions ; the poiſon will then, in the 
political as it is in the vegetable world, n me gta 
Feen n ee 178070 
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i e ec bor ande e ene een, 


cauſe of complaint. The telaxation of morals Which diſtinguiſh the 


| preſent times has been occaſioned in a great meaſure by the general proſti- 
tution of our women; perhaps no period of antient or modern hiſtory 
is marked with ſo many inſtances of infidelity as the preſent; and women 
who haye become inſenſible to the impulſe of honor, will always leſſen 


the value of it to the extent of their abilities, in the opinion of thoſe - 


with whom hai * panipatiegs: and over en e "any in. 
fluence. | | 78 

The approximation of nen the facility wh which the over 
and middle orders of ſociety obtain admiſſion to the confidence and 

converſation of people of rank; the abolition of moral as well as of 
political diſtinctions in all public places of amuſement; the admiſſion of 
public and mercenary proſtitutes. into the front and fide boxes of our 
theatres, have Ma 1 ee all reverence for . | 


To theſe plied we my Wa the "We of: public a as / welt as t 
private virtue; the want of ſpirit. and unanimity in the people, and 
the rapid decline of the Britiſh Empire. Immerſed as we are in 
effeminacy and diſſipation ; our military modelled by that of France; our 
citizens corrupted and ſeduced into habits of idleneſs and expenſive plea- 
ſures; our women, acting in open defiance of :modeſty and accency, our 

wives, ſiſters, and daughters compelled to mix with the moſt worthleſs 
of their ſex, whoſe proſtitation is become excuſable metely betauſe 
it has W What proſpe& have we of recovering the antient 


dignity 


* 


[ . 
dignity of this country, but 3 our . face it iv-need- 
leſs * good 1382 from a poiſoned ſource ? 


In ſhort, © neceſſity alone muſt be the parent of en 00 long 
as degenerate and unprincipled manners can ſupport themſelves, they will 
be deaf to reaſon, blind to conſequences, and obſtinate in the long 
eſtabliſhed purſuit of gain and pleaſure. In ſuch minds, the idea of a 
public has no place; and therefore can never be'a curb to private 
gratifications : nor can ſuch minds be ever awakened from their fatal 
dream, until the voice of an abuſed people roule them into fear; or 
the ſtate itſelf totters through the general incapacity, cowardice, and diſ- 
union of thoſe who ſhould ſupport it. Whenever this compelling power, 
neceſſity, ſhall appear; then, and not till then, may we hope that our 
deliverance is at hand, Effeminacy, rapacity, and faction will then be 
ready to reſign the reigns they now uſurp; one common danger will cre- 
ate one common intereſt, Virtue may riſe on the ruins of OOO, 
and a deſparing nation yet be ſaved. by the wiſdom, the „ 
unſhaken courage of ſome great miniſter,” . 
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4A DVR R T IS E ME N x. 
R. SYKES having had the audacity to ſwear, that the Author 
. offered to ſuppreſs the foregoing pamphlet, in which his rapacity in 
8 has been expoſed, for a pecuniary conſideration, and as the Court of 
King's Bench has diſcharged the Rule, which had been granted againſt _ 
him, he has judged it neceſſary in vindication of himſelf, from ſo 'infa- 
mous and malicious an aſperſion, to publiſh the very extraordinary affidavit, 
of that very extraordinary gentleman, with that of his on leaving it to the 
world to decide from their reſpeQive characters, to whom credit is due. 


"% 


- 


IN THE KING'S BENCH. 


— 


12 + A | 4433S 16£1 2£32557//21tie 7 
OHN FIELDIN'G and JOHN WALKER, both of 
Paternoſter- row, in the city of London, Bookſellers and partners; 
Toverally make - oath, and ſay, that on, or about the twenty third day of 
Auguſt laſt, William Auguſtus Miles, of Rathbone place, near Oxford- 
ſtreet, in the County of Middleſex, applied to theſe deponents, with a 
W or pamphlet in manuſcript, entitled, A PoLiTzear M R, ora Sum- 
mary Review of the preſent Reign; with notes explanatory and hiſtorical.“ 
And did read over the ſaid pamphlet, or part thereof, to this deponent 
John Fielding, and then told theſe deponents, that he intended, or was going 
to print and publiſh the ſame for ſale, and deſired theſe deponents to take 
the charge and conduct of the ſale and publication thereof, when the ſame 
was printed, to which theſe deponents agreed. And .thele' deponents for 
themſelves farther ſeverally ſay, that ſince the twenty third. day of 
3 | Auguſt 
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at laſt, about two hundred and fifty Copies of the ſaid book or CITY ; 


let, as theſe deponents verily believe, were printed for ſale, and the ſame 


| were printed in London for theſe deponents, and that theſe deponents at the 
dieſire and requeſt, and for, and on the account of the ſaid William Augnſtus 


Miles, as the author of the ſaid book or pamphlet, did when the ſame 


were ſo printed off, take the ſaid printed copies into their ſhop in Pater- 
noſter row aforeſaid, , and that the {aid printed copies, of the ſaid book or 
pamphlet, have ſince the ſaid twenty third, day of Avguſt laſt paſt, been 


upon ſale by cheſe deponents, upon the account of, and for the uſe and be- 


nefit of the ſaid William Auguſtus Miles, and that theſe deponents, have 
ever ſince the ſaid twenty third day of Auguſt laſt paſt, publickly and 
openly in their ſaid ſhop, hy themſelves and their ſervants, vended and ſold 


the ſaid printed book or pamphlet, and delivered the ſame to every petſon 
and perſons, who aſked for, or applied to buy the ſame, and that theſe de- 
ponents, or one of them, or their ſeryants on their account, did, of every 
perſon and en who N the aid pamphlet, take and receive one 


D 


quently, ſince the ſaid pamphlet has been printed, ſeen BA converſed with the 
ſaid William Auguſtus Miles, concerning the ſame, and the contents thereof; 


and the ſale and publication thereof, and that the book or pamphlet, here- 


unto annexed, intitled, A Political Mirror, or a Summaty Review of the 
« preſent Reign, with notes, explanatory and hiſtorical,” is one of the 
pamphlets that were publiſhed and ſold by theſe deponents, at their ſhop, as 
aforeſaid, and is, as theſe deponents believe, aitrue and perfect copy of the 


aid manuſcript copy, of the ſaid book ſo delivered to theſe deponents, by 
the ſaid William Auguſtus Miles, and printed off as aforefaid. And theſe 
deponents farther ſay, that the ſaid William Auguſtus Miles, is, as they 


verily believe, the author and writer of 1 _ a ane, —_—_— 
en thereof. | a6) 51 Ata 10 100 
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RANCIS SYKES, of 3 Brook Street, Grofyenor Sally, 
in the county of Middleſex, ,, | Eſquire, maketh oath, and faith, 
That he hath peruſed and, read. over a certain book or pamphlet hereto 
annexed, entituled, 4 Political Mirror, &s.” and hath particularly 
peruſed and examined the paſſage or, ſentence in folio 19 of the ſaid annexed 
book or pamphlet, beginning with the words, among thoſe e our 
countrymen, and ending with the words, ** whom bis unfeeling avarice hath 
compelled io die with hunger; and verily believes, that he this deponent i is- 
the perſon, in the ſaid paſſage or ſentence. particularly meant and alluded to,; 
and, this deponent, for himſelf, ſaith,. That in the month of June, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and, ſixty-four, he left England, and embarked 
for Bengal in the ſervice of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company (in which 
ſervice he had been in India for many years before) and arrived at Bengal. 
the latter end of May, one thouſand ſeven. hundred and ſixty- five, and 
faith, That he continued in India from that time in the ſervice of the 
company, and was their reſident at Muxadavad, in the province of 
Bengal, till the month of January, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- 
nine, when he, this deponent, left India, and returned to England, where 
he arrived in the month of July, in the ſame year, and that this deponent 
hath; ever ſince the ſaid month of July, one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſixty-nine,. continued in England, and hath never ſince then been out 
of this kingdom; and this deponent farther ſaith, That he hath been in- 
formed and verily believes, that in the month of November, one thouſand 
ſeven. hundred and ſixty- nine, there was in the province of Bengal afore- 
ſaid great complaint of and great diftireſs feit for the want and ſcarcity of 
rice and grain, occaſioned by an uncommon. drought. that year, which 
' threatened a famine throughout the province, but that there neither was, 
as this deponent verily believes, any complaint whatſoever made nor 
any diſtreſs felt in any part of the ſaid province for the want of grain. be- 
fore that month; and this deponent farther ſaith, That he hath been alſo 
informed and verily believes that there was occaſioned ſolely by ſuch uncom- 
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V 
=. mon at but by no:other means, a famine throughout the province; 
„ and that the ſame continued and prevailed from the beginning of the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy till the latter end of the 
month of December, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy, whe n, as 
this deponent hath. alſo been informed, and verily belieyes, the ſaid 
famine did entirely ceaſe and. ſubſide; and this deponent farther ſaith, 
T hat during the whole of the time the ſaid - famine: prevailed, "he, 167 
deponent, 900 teſide in Englund; and this deponent farther ſaith," T 
be is pirfettly, entirely, and truly innocent of the charge contained and 
expreſſed in the ſaid paſſage or ſentence in folio ig of the faid- annexed 
mp off and that the faid charge, concerning this deponent, is in every 
55 Ale and Wholly grotfdleſy ; and this deponent farther ſaith, That 
forme time during tHe fitting of Patifarticie in the year ohe thouſand" ſeven 
hundred and fevenity-thiee, when the affairs of 1ht'Eaft Indis Company were 
unde, the parliaments confideration, this deponent was one day at his houſe, 
in Brook Street, perſonally applied to by # perſon who chen told this 
deponent his name Was Miles, and after © repreſenting to this deponent 
that he, this depobent, ufd no doubt with (48 India affvirs were then 
- under public confiderarion; and this deponent's name was mentioned in 
thoſe concerns with the names of ſeveral others) Thar this deponent's | | 
character ſhould be repreſerited in a fair and elear manner, and as the * 
public papers were the regular channel! for peoples honour and credit to be 
handed to the loweft petfon in the kingdom, he, the ſaid Miles, wiſhed 
and deſited that he, * this deponent, would give him, che ſaid Miles, au- 
thority to act for him; this deponent therein, and to vindicate his, this 
deponent's character in the public papers, and at the ſame time repreſented | 
"himſelf to this deponent as a perfon in great indigence and diſtreſs, 
and this deponent farther ſaith, That He pofitively tefuſed to comply 
with the ſaid Miles's tequeſt, or to enter into any converſation with him, 
except that this deponent informed the ſaid Miles that he never had nor 
ever would employ any perfon on any ſuch oecafion as the ſaid” Miles 
'defired, and would not give any gratification whatſoever, either to him, 
the ſaid Miles, or any one elſe for any ſach purpoſe ; and this deponent 5 
farther fairh, That a few motiths after the ſaid laſt· mentioned application 
the ſaid Miles, 'to this deponent's very great furprize, called on chis de- 
ponent, at his ſaid houſe, in Brook Street, and then told this deponent 
chat he che "ſaid Miles had ſeen i in 2 which greatly 
\ - _- reflected 
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reflected on this deponent and his character, but that it was not chen dad 
liſned, and that it was in his the ſaid Miles's power to ſuppreſs the 
publication, but as che author did expect to get money by the ſale of it, 
he, the ſaid Miles, ſuggeſted to this deponent whether he, this deponent, 
had not better give to the author thereof a ſum of money to have the ſaid 
pamphlet ſuppteſſed, to which this deponent then replied that he would; 
not give any man a ſhilling for withholding any thing againſt him from 
| the. public, and, at the fame time, told the ſaid Miles that he, this de- 
ponent, ſhould puniſh any perſon who durſt or ſhould attempt to publiſh 
any falſeheods againſt him; and this deponeat farther ſaith, That 
he, this deponent, verily believes that the ſaid Miles, who ſo applied, 
to this deponent as aforeſaid, is William Auguſtus Miles, now of Rath- 
| bone Place, near Oxford Street, in the county of Middleſex; and that 
che ſaid Miles did ſo apply at both the ſaid times to this deponent pur- 


poſely to obtain money from this deponent, under the pretence either of 


writing in favour of this deponent's name and character, or of ; ſuppreſſing 
publications where this deponent's name and character were abuled and 


traduced and this deponent verily believes, That the ſaid William Auguſtus 


Miles is the writer and author of the ſaid pamphlet hereunto annexed. 
Fen) FRANCIS SYKES. b 


Ins FizuDs, Nov. 9, 1779, ; 
T0 Before ae, 9 


F. BULLER, ee FE A 
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IN THE KIN 6's BENCH, 


1LLIAM AUGUSTUS MILES, « of Rathbone Place, in the 


county of Middleſex,” Gentleman, maketh' oath, and faich, That 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy- three, he, this deponent, 


was connected with an evening paper; and as the affairs of the India Com- 


CESSES Pe 2 
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4 pany is at that 1 time under the conſideration of the Houſe of Caen 


he was applied to, to expoſe the conduct of thoſe ſervants of the Company * 


who had acquired ſuch immenſe fortunes by improper means; and among 
thoſe who were mentioned to this deponent, for this purpoſe, was'a Mr. 


| Sykes, but as this deponent was informed that he was the intimate friend - _ 
- of a gentleman, ſince dead, to'whom this deponent was under many ob- 


ligations, he not only declined writing "againſt: him, but adviſed him by 
jetter of the application which had been made to him, and afterwards 
waited on him, and aſſured him, for the reaſon above · mentioned, that he 
ſhould not take any part againſt him; and this deponent farther faith, 
That he NEVER did, either at that time or at any other, "DIRECTLY 
or INDIRECTLY, aſk for any pecuniary gratuity from the ſaid Mr. 
Sykes ; and this deponent ſaith,” That the ſaid Mr. Sykes did at that time 
acknowledge himſelf much indebted to this deponent for his civility; and 
this deponent ſaith, That he never made any SUBSEQUENT appli- 
cation to Mr. Sykes on any account whatever, except in the ſpring of 
he year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-four, for a fewfranks, which 
were accordingly ſent to this deponent by the ſaid Mr. Sykes; and this 
deponent farther ſaith, That he has not WRIT TEN to, or SREEN, or 

had ANT CORRESPONDENCE whatever, ſince that period, with Mr, 
Sykes, dire&ly or indirectiy, until the bookſellers, whom this deponent 
defired to publiſh the Political Mirror, informed him that Mr. Sykes had 
applied to them to deliver up the name of the author, upon which he, 
this deponent, inſtantly wrote a letter to Mr. Sykes, and avowed him- 
ſelf the author of the pamphlet aforeſaid, and of which letter a copy is 
hereunto annexed ; and this deponent alſo ſaith, That the paragraph 


complained of, by the ſaid Mr. Sykes, in page 19, in the ſaid publica- © 


tion, was told to this deponent as a fact by the Right Honourable Lord 
George Germain, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-two, 
or one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-three,” who was at that time a 
member, and one of the committee, which fat upon India affairs; and 
this deponent faith, , That he never made any offer to ſuppreſs the publi- 
cation of the pamphlet, nor gave any advice, nor employed, nor directed 
any other perſon to adviſe Mr. Sykes to have the ſame ſupprefſed; nor has he 
this deponent to his recollection and belief, even SEEN Mr. Sykes ſince the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy: _ or one thouſand ſeven 
ai 
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e and feventy-four 3 nor. has he this deponent ever called at his 
- houſe lince, nor authorized, nor hinted to any other perſon to do fo, nor 
had this deponent any intention or deſire of extorting any pecuniary fatis- 
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faction either from the ſaid Mr. Sykes, or from any other perſon, on q 4 
f account of the above publication. 1 RY”; | 
Go” Py aber, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MILES: 
a | Sworn at my chamber in Sau Jrants 125 N 45 1 18 


Iuxx, Cnanckar-Lanz, Nov. 11, 
1779, before ne, | 


VW. K. ASHURST.. 


* 
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Rathbone-place, London, 2d Nev. 1779. 
SIR, | 


AM this inſtant informed by my bookſellers thatyou have required them 

to give up the author of-a pamphlet, entitled, the Political Mirror; 
How that pamphlet could poſſibly come into your hands I am at a loſs to 
imagine, as 1 peremptorily forbid the publication of it till after the meet- 
ing of Parliament, in order that I might correct it, and, indeed, add to it 
an eſtimate of the manners of the times 


7 F | ton; erin tom 
Wich reſpe&t to the note ſo offenſive to you, I had the fact from a mem- 
Firs of the preſent miniſtry, who is high in the royal confidence of his Sover- 
eign, and on whoſe authority I thought myſelf Juſtified - in repeating it, | 
| eſpecially in a book, the principal object of which is, to mark the progreſs | = 
| N and corruption without degenerating into perſonal abuſe. N | 9 


CT reign, which 1 am preparing for the preſs, I ſhall have occaſion to 
enter more particularly into India matters, and the tranſactions of out 
countrymen in Indoſtan, than I have already done in the Political Mirror. 
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| Icis che duty of an hiſtorian to. record fads and in the; hiſtory of "the Hy 1 
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pamphlet in queſtion, it was not even began till the latter end of laſt June, 


| At that, period, as well as by che affidavit of the /bookfellers, who ſwear 
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5 1 1 however, what 1 have inſerted relative to you mould not be 1 05 I. 


"will very chearfully expunge it.—The book is not yet given to the world, 

r. all it, if 1 1 ct that it is ſtained with even one fallchood-— 
2 bis is an aft of Juſtice which is dus 10“ you. and to all mankind; and as I 
think it equally daſtardly and illiberal in any writet to Tkreen himſelf when 
called upon, 1 have avowed myſelf, that you may have an opportunity of 
doing yourſelf juſtice—At the ſame time, I muſt beg of you to -under- 

ſtand, that though I would not wantonly or delignedly ſport with the cha- 
racter of any individual, yet where it becomes my duty to ſpeak of facts 

- which reflect diſgrace upon my country, it is not the dread of - private re- 
ſentment, nor yet of a court of law, that ſhall. deter me from expoſing the 
OT nt TOM orange ot | 2 
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Le a eee e te een 
the ſuppreſſion of a manuſeript pamphlet, in which he was abuſed, 
for a pecuniary conſideration. | In anſwer to which, I have. alſo delivered 
upon that 1 have neither ſeen, converſed with, written to, commu- 
nicated wih, or ſent any perſon to, nor called myſelf on, Mr. Sykes, ſinee 
the ſpring of the year 1774, and then only for a few franks, and as to the 


as may be collected fi om the facts which it contains, and which happened 


that the manuſcript was not delivered to —— IIIE 
OF. LAST * 3 SMES 81 g Ged, 
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"Neither io probable that Mr. Sykes ould Have) bees klädkel forthe 5 
Gi of ſuch a propoſition, as he is only mentioned in 4 note explanatory 
ol an hiſtorical event; the pamphlet is a ſummaty review of che whole” 
reign, in which niiniſters- and their aſſociates are cenſured with greater ſeve- 
rity than that angry gentleman, and to whom it is more Tikely that a proflic + 
gate ſoribbler would have applied for relief from indigence, than to an indi- 
vidual whoſe parſimony and meanneſs is as univerſally kriown as is His _—_ 
origin, and the methods * he contrived ro'amale a princely! forrune, | | 


It was not probable that an application would be made for pecuniary 
a(iſtahce'to a'man who, after his return to England with the enormous ſum 
of SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS, (as was reported and | * 

believed) could ſuffer his ſiſter to continue in the 'menial capacity of 4 
ö n and his whe father to remain in ſtare of miſerable indigence. 


Wrist 


If the e had been a hiſtory of this extraordinary gentleman, and' 
confined entirely to an enquiry into his conduct in Bengal, it is poſſible 
that an unprincipled writer might have intended to extort money from him; 
but written as the Political Mirror obviouſly is, for the purpoſe of expoſing 
the wickedneſs and imbecility of Adminiſtration, it is a ſufficient refurativn. $i 
Aan i> nde ar alſertion. 3 i 

The poverty of * bee is no akin derbe ſhould ve 
a villain4 neither does it afford him an excuſe, ' The deciſive and uniform 
part which I; have taken in politics, is a proof that I am not''deflitute of 
integrity, though Fam poor; and the indigence with which 1 am-reproach- 


ed by my adverſary, is an encomium on 1 pee which i it is evident 
een HR YEA | 1 2411 


1 544 „ 
| Without: viing # va 1 17 be pee I WY certainly "employ them 
more profitably ' in the ſervice of government, (if ſo abandoned a group of 
miniſters, who have loſk us America, can be cilled à government) eſpeci- 
ally when it is recollected how eager the Treaſury Have been to engage, and 
bow profuſe they have been with the public money, in rewarding writers 
of all capacities, from the profuun and elaborate author of the Hiſtory of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, down to the flimſy and deſpicable 
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3 eee haye not the s nd appiication:of the Rurdy akin © 
* have lately; enliſted and placed amoog the rant and file of the Board | 
of Trade, yet my abilities, poor as they are, would certainly entitle me to 
participate of their liberality ; but the truth is, I have too moch pride, 
aud, I. truſt, coo. much honeſty, to ally myſelf to fraud and 1 
or to connect myſelf with men who ſooner orlater muſk feel the mulated 
© vengeance of their country z, Mr. Sykes will therefore meet with very 


zue credix ben be alletes, that Iam inſluenced by my. ae to ſport - 
Fea "with truth and ſacrifice =p W eee, 


1 a i v : 

"Þ is F "cat of een tber bas 8 in bis. alfidavie;” 
| that a He happened in lodia, and in the very year in which he left 

that cou He attributes, it, indeed, to 4 greet and \uncommon droight, 
but he. obſ erves a total ſilence with reſpect to che monopoly of rice, Which 
it is univerſally believed was the cauſe of that famine, and which, by his 
qwn account, happened four, months after his departure from Bengal. This 

is allowing as little ume as poſſible for the effects of Aab . 15. 
lags it could not be ere 1 wet ee. | 

F G JÞ 0 

” He Limite the FAMINE, pi. 1 not — the MONOPOLY: not 
a ſyllable is ſaid againſt that part of -the-charge, and though there was a 
diought ſufficient to have hurt the harveſt, yet that very circumſtance per- 
haps ſuggeſted io the ferzile imagination of Mr. Sykes the utility of buy ing 
up all the rice in a ſcarce ſeaſon, that the neceſſitous natives ſhould be com- 
pelled to purchaſe ſuſtenance of him on his own terms, elpecially/ as 
their religion forbids their eating animal fleſh, and rice is their principal 
ſupport, — A monopoly in a plentiful harveſt would not have anſwered 
the purpoſes for which monopolies are generally made. Mr. Sykes, there- 
fore, not denying the monopoly with which he is accuſed, and which muſt 
have added to the diſtreſs ariſing from a bad harveſt, is indirectly admitting 
the charge; beſides, I had the fact from à nobleman who was formerly 
a member of a committee inſtituted by the Houſe, of Commons to enquire 
into the conduct of the Company's ſervants. in India, and whom it was 

reaſonable to ſuppoſe had diſcovered. the fact in the courſe of his enquiry. 
The famine. was matter of public, notoriety, and univerſally admitted, 
till the criminal contriyer of it, relying on his ill· acquired wealth, 
and on the {difficylty} which his accuſer. would find, in procuring legal 
wan A proper to Wa it. 
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While 1 was on a viſit to the late Lord Lyttelton at Hagley, _ 
an attorney repeatedly called on the bookſellers, and menaced them with a a 
proſecution, unleſs they would diſcover the author. They communicated he 
to me the enquiries which had®been made and on whoſe account, which ” 
ſurpriz'd me indeed, but did not alarm me. I not only authorized them 
to deliver me up, but immediately avowed myſelf to Mr. Sykes. P This 
very circumſtance, contradicts in a great meaſure, that part of his affida- 
vit in which he has attempted to brand me with an act of equal meanneſs 
and villainy, and which I muſt have been an egregious block head to have 
committed; in ſhort, every part of his affidavit is falſe, except where he aſſerts, 
that he © werily believes me 10 be the Author,” I alld his having ſworn to the 
truth of it, proves nothing more than that he has ſhewn as little regard to the 
MEANS, by which he would gratify his revenge, as he has already done to 
THOSE by which he has ENRICH'D himſelf, | 


The Court of King's Bench having diſcharged the Rule, I thought t 
due to my character and my feelings, to communicate to Mr. Sykes by a pri- 
vate letter, my ſentiments of his conduct, and which letter, to prevent any 
miſtake, and to leave him entirely without excuſe, for not anſwering, I ſent 
to his houſe in Upper Brook ſtreet, the 20th of laſt November, by my ſervant. 
He has not thought proper to take any notice of r as I have vindi- 
cated my character from his aſperſions, and I hope; eſtabliſhed my innocence | e A 
of the baſeneſs with which he has falſely and maliciouſly charged me, « 
I do not, mean to purſue my triumph any farther; Mr. Sykes may cherefore 
unenvied, and undiſturbed by me, enjoy his immenſe fortune. Happy in the 
reflection, that though I have not like him, an affluence to boaſt of, nei- 
ther am I marked with the crimes of W and PERJURY. 
, HO, Dec. 11, 1779. © 


+ Vior the letter, page ts. / 


& - Hemight certainly venture to · BELIEVE” that I was the antics when he bad an aſſa · * 
rance of it under my own hand SEVEN DAYS prior to his making an affidavit. He \ 
might have produced my letter in court, or on the credit of it, ſworn poſitively to the fact, 
without terminating a ſeries of ſcandalous lies, by VERILY BELIEVING,” what I wet, 
= meant to deny, but the expoſure of my letter dated, and ſent to him on the SECOND 33 

NOVEMBER, would have contradicted in part, the depoſition which he made UPON 
O ATH, before Mr. Juſtice Buller, on the NINTH, If this letter had been produced in 
Court, it would have extorted a bluſh even from the Solicitor General, bot it was proudenth = 
ſuppreſſed, though the purpoſes for which it was withheld, * not anſwered the expectations 
of my proſecutor, | 
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